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‘Were once these maxims fix’d,—that God’s our friend, 


Virtue our good, and happiness our end, 


How soon must reasen o’er the world prevail, 


eminem sy 


And error, frawd and superstition fail.” 
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ORIGINAL SERMON. 
BY D. FORBES, Langdon, N. H. 





Text.— The Lord reigneth ; thewerld also 
shall be established that it shall not be moved; 
He shall judge the people righteously.—Psalm 
xcvi. 10. 

There is no consideration, that affords 
more real satisfaction to a virtuous mind, 
than that of the existence of an intelligent, 
self-existent, all-wise and merciful Creator 
who reigns over all things, and directs all 
events according to the dictates of unerring 
wisdom, and infinite goodness. Few minds 
are so dull of perception, as to he unable to 
discover the satisfaction, which this belief is 
calculated to impart, and far less so stupid, 
as not to desire the possession of such an 
invaluable boon. ‘ ‘ 

But, while every one desires the satisfac- 
tion. whieh an unwavering belief of this 
doctrine is calculated to produce, very few, 
eomparatively, seek for the evidence of its 
truth, or labor to imbue their minds in its 
spirit, with that zeal, which so an important 
an end seems to demand, Few calinly reflect 
upon the relation which exists between them- 
selves and their Creator, and consider how 
infinitely they are beneath him; and that ir 
is upon him that they are dependent for life 
with its innumerable blessings. 

But too often are men found engaged in a 
way which plainly indicates, that they are 
unmindfal of their dependence, and the debt 
of gratitude which they owe to their Father 
in heaven. Too often do we hear men talk 


as if they supposed themselves masters of 


the world—sometimes, even of frustrating 
the will and purposes of the Most High.— 
But, notwithstanding men talk and act in 
such a manner, there are times, when they 
are compelled to acknowledge a power infi- 
nitely above all terrestrial beings. 
When we reflect seriously upon the situa- 
tion of the inhabitants of our world, and 
observe the various phenomena which are 
constantly going on around us, and which 
are wholiy beyond our control, we, although 
we may have been so vain and presumptu- 
ous at other times—when we were in pros- 
perity and all around was peace, and har- 
mony, and order, as to imagine ourselves 
sufficient to successfully resist the divine will, 
feel our nothingness and dependence, and 
most ardently desire a full conviction of the 
fact, that there is an overruling Power, that 
will direct all things to the best possible re- 
sult—even that of the eternal blessedness of 
every intelligent being. x 
The oceasions on which a realizing sense 
of our dependence is awakened, are various. 
Sometimes, the most trivial circumstance 
rouses al! the energies of the soul, quickens 
our sensibilities, and renders us feeling alive 
to the importance of possessing an all- 
ahsorbing confidence in the preserving care 
of our Father in heaven. We cannot open 
our eyes, without beholding the most in- 
dubitable evidence of the existence of an 
intelligent Power, that rules the destinies of 
allthings. We look up to the heavens, and 
behold the sun marching forth from his 
chambers in the east, and we know, if all the 
powers of mankind were combined, they 
could not in the least retard his progress.— 
Still would he keep on the even tenor of his 
way, and smile at the folly of those who 
should think to check his velocity, or obscure 
his effulgent beams. 
We behold the curtain of night spreading 
over the heavens, and although it may in- 
trude upon our business and pleasures, and 
we would gladly stay its advances, we find 
our wishes and efforts vain, and ourselves 
unable to protract even the lingering twi- 
light, or produce any change to favor what 
we may regard, as of the highest importance 
9 our happiness. When night has spread 
is snble curtain over the earth, we behold 
he thousands of twinklin * luminaries which 
bestudl the firmament, all moving in silent 
randeur round their respective orbits, and 
n vain shell we call npen them to pause in 
heir rapid flight—still would they pursue 
heir wonted course in despite of all our de- 
ires and efforts. How can we survey the 
ast and complicated machinery of the uni- 
erse, and contemplate the immensity of the 
reator’a works, without feeling our own 
yeakness and denpendence—sometimes fear, 
e may he over-looked by the great Archi- 
et and Governor of heaven and earth in 
e multiplicity of his works, or passed by 
sadiminutive and werthless thing? 
The material world is full of occurrences 
at are calculated to ronse us to reflection 
on the doctrine of Divine government.— 


upon the freedom of human actions, and | objects of his care—all share alike in his 
consequently upon human accountability. bounty. 

We shall not, on the present eceasion, en- Neither in dispensing rewards and pun- 
ter into an elaborate discussion of this sub- | ishments, will he wholly exempt some trom 
ject, but would merely remark, that unless punishment for their evil deeds, while he 
the moral world is as much under the super- pours the most direful vengeance upon oth- 
intendence of an intelligent, almighty Ruler, ers; but every one will receive according as 
as the material, then we have no groand of | his works have been. He will not cause when 
confidence in any power higher than man,at | to welter in endless agony, while he wholly 
least as far as the moral world is concerned. | exempts others, equally guilty, from all pun- 
By moral world, | mean, not only the con- | ishment. Such is not the manner, in which 
duct of men, one toward another, but al! He will treat the children of men. 
the phenomena extraneous of the material | Such a view. to my mind is truly eonsol- 
world, or unconseious matter. Now we ing. When our friends are called hence to 
cannot suppose,that this part of the creator’s | he here no more, let them be whom, or what 
works, is of less importance in his view, | they may, we can feel assured, that they 
than the other; and hence, if he superinten's | have gone to that God, who cannot but do 
the events in one, the most natural conclu- right with them. We gan rejerce thet be 
sion would be, that he would these of the is their Judge—their Mapartial. righteous 
other. We can come to no otherconclusion Judge. If the ruthless destreyer of our race 
unless we suppose, that this part of the Cre- | enters our abode, and snatches away those 
ato’rs works is of so little value, that it is’ we love, we may console oerselves with the 


net worthy of his care. But this, | suppose 
no reasonable person will admit. 

| But again. The greater portion of christians 
are very willing to believe, that the events 
which befall them,which they regard as bless- 
ings,come from the hand of God; but they are 
not equally willing to refer what is denom- 
inated evil, or afflictive events to him, or to 
suppose he had any hand in its production. 


{afflictions of this life are referr:d to that 
Being who is declared to be good to all, and 
his tender merciesare over all his works.— 
But fur my own part, I cannot believe that 
afflictions spring out of the ground, or are 
the production of chance; neither can I see 
any thing terrible in the supposition that 
God is the author of affiictions,or derogatory 
to hischaracter. 

No other view than this, can afford us any 
sure ground,on which to rest our confidence ; 
for if some things are not under the super- 
intendence of God, and some events du oc- 
cur contrary to his design and wil!, then so 
far as those things are concerned, we can 
have no confidence inhim., Hence there is 
but one alternative; we must relinquish our 
confidence in the over-ruling power and pre- 
severing care of God, or adopt this view.— 
There is no middle course for us to pursue. 

But we are aware of the cause of many 
persons looking upon this view of the subject, 
with so much horror. It is because they have 
wrong views of the nature and design of al- 
flictions. They forget that they are designed 
to benefit and make us partakers of the pu- 
rity and goodness of Him, who is the righte- 
ous disposer of all events. They suppose, 
that to refer the events which bring misery 
upon mankind in this life, to Ged, would im- 
peach his goodness, and we frankly admit it 
would, if the miseries which we suffer, were 
designed to answer no good purpose. Was 
such the fact it would afford an unanswera- 
ble argument against the goodness of God. 

But such a view is warranted, neither by 
scripture or reason. Both assure us, that 
nothing but malignity itself, can be the au- 
thor of an evil which is ultimately so, or an 
act that is designed to produce no good, in 
proportion to the evilcaused. If partial evil 
is permitted for the promotion of an object of 
incalculable advantage, both tu the great 
whole, and each individual afflicted, in the 
end, to my mind, not even the shadow of an 
argument is afforded against the goodness of 
the Being who permitsit to transpire. 

For my own part, I feel fully assured, that 
unless some important good was to be effect- 
ed by our sufferings, although we may now 
be unable to discover how or in what man- 
ner, they never would have heen permitted 
to have come upon us. But God has not left 
himself without a witness in this matter.— 
Not unfrequently do we have evideneer, even 
to demonstration, that some, at least, of our 
afflictions, eventuate in good, Sometimes 
we are disappointed in a favorite pursuit, or 
deprived of a valued friend, which indeed, 
was a cruel stroke, and we are ready to rise 
up in rebellion against our Ged and Father, 
and murmur and fret against his providence, 
or are almost ready to conclude, that no 
overruling Power exists, which watches over 
and careth for his creatures. But how often 


| Many seer ready to start with horror if the | 


reflection, that it is a Father who has taken 


‘only what he gave—we may feel all that re- | 


signation, which one of old did, when it was 
| said, “the Lord hath given, and the Lord 


hath taken away, and blessed be the name of | 


the Lord.” 

But under any other vigw, we never can 
| feel resigned to the dispensations of divine 
| providence. But this enatiles us to possess 
all that resignation, which is so eminently 
caleulated to promote our ptesent happiness, 
| and cause the tide of life toowaft us onward 
with an even course, and ffrally land us in 
that heaven of rest where We all weuld be, 
But we cannot possess this confidence and 
assurance in the preserving tare and tender 
mercy of our Father in heayen, unless we 
endeavor, faithfully to perform those duties 
whieh he has required of us.) [tis vain thet 
| the vicious, immoral person Srives to secure 
the happiness which this heavenly view of 
affairs is caleulated to proaluce, while he 
continues his evil practices.) The vicious 
may reason themselves into the belief, that 
all events are under the ccutrol of the great 
Architect of heaven and earth, and that he 
will permit nothing to befall us,but what will 
ultimately be for our good—that there is a 
time in the conneils of God, when he will 
putan end tosin and misery, ayd bring in 
everlasting rightecusness, hut all Will be in 
vain—still will he be as the troubled sea, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt, 

When the lowering storms of adversity 
hang around, he, as a guilty rebbdl, cowers 
with fear. He knows he had disolleyed the 
plainest commands of God, and he cannot 
persuade himself to believe thatthe storm 
will be averted, or made subservient to his 
goud, He knows, when he looks into his 
own heart, or takes a retrospective view of 
his past life, that he is verily guilty, and like 
our first parents when in Eden they, in the 
| cool of the day, heard the voice of their 

Creator, their best friend, they fled from his 
| presence, and endeayored to conceal them- 
selves from his view. ‘Thusit is with every 
transgressor, He may entertain the most 
exalted views of the divine character and 
government, but while he leads a lite at va- 
riance with the law of right. he cannot enjoy 
its comforts and censolation—he will find 
himself in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bonds of iniquity. He may strive to rid 
himself of his miserable fears, by cherishing 
the most lovely system of faith, but still he 
will find, that his iniquities will gnaw at the 
root of his happiness, asa canker. He will 
find, that all his efforts for this end, will be 
useless. He will learn by experience, that 
there isno way by which to secure that hay- 
piness which is the result of a firm confi- 
dence in the preserving care of Jehovah, but 
hy reforming his vices, and living in accord- 
ance with the requirements of God, 

Until such is the fact, he will cower with 
fear, and be totally destitute of that peace 
and comfort, which the relizion of Jesus 
Christ is calculated to produce. Before him 
will be darkness, and his conscience, in spite 
of his faith, will induce him to construe al! 
the chastenings of a merciful Father, as so 
many marks of his wrath ond indiznation 
against him fer his multiplied sins and trans- 
zressions. Hence, how important it is, that 








it has happened, that even while we have 
heen engaged in our murmurings and com- | 
plaints, some bright radiance has shown into 
our minds, and clearly shown us, that the 
very circumstance, which we regarded as so 
very unpropitious, effected an important 
good in our own behalf. 

And if instances have occurred, during cur 
lives, which we have learned by exverience 
were for our benefit, slthough affiictive, why 
may we not rensonably suppose they are ell 
thus designed, thonch immediately, we may 
not he able to discover the fret? It really 
seems to me, that we all ought to have so 
much eonfidence in the superintending care 
of our heavenly Father, as at all times, to 
rest in the full assurance of his good designs 
conrerning us, though he may cause us to 
sofer, Could we ever feel assured, that all 























he furious hurricane, the rattling of the 
under erash, the roaring of the temnest 
e belching voleanoe—all these hear indubit- 
Ne testimony to the existence of an uncon- 
lable Power, and cannot but remind ne of! 
hr entire dependence upon that Piwer— | 
ut these terrible phenomena are not the 
ly occurrences, which are calculated to 
press us with a realizing sense of this | 
ith. If we take our stand by the side of | 
‘ne noble river, and behold its waters hast- 
ling to the ocean, or on the shore of the} 
Hehty deep and observe the sublime majesty | 
‘1a resistless power of its movements, this | 
nth must he deeply impressed upon our 
nds—we must feel our own frailty. 
But then there other times when we are 


~ to feel our weakness and dependence. 





ds, we not 


me to realize that there is an Almighty the inhabitants of our world. 

er that is our friend, and will preserve he influenced hy partiality to treat some with 
But mankind, | lenitv, while others he wi!l consirn to the 
» are realy to acknowledge the severest tortures: but every one will be treat- 
an all-powerful hand in the works | ed by hin, precisely as they deserve. 
while they are not, has no neruiiar favorites, on who to Jav- 


protect us in all dangers, 
erally 


d of 
the material world, 
; wy ready to aknowledge the same in the i 
a! because they suppose it would infringe 






len the hand of misfortune presses heavy. | connexion with the overruling providence of 
upon us, and we hehold the lowering God, to contribute much to peace and happi- 
tms of adversity about to burst upon our nese, 
only feel our dependence, but | righteously. He will do what is right to all 





things will finally work together for our 


good, we could say as did the little child at | in no other way can we secure the good | 0nd here criminals of the 


sen, ina violent storm, when all fices were | 


filled with dismay, but he enaaged in his | on earth are few, even if we live to the or-| were stoned were consumed by fire, 


sports, “If father is at the helm all will be 
well, 

Does vice and immorality prevail, disease 
and misery. strife and contention? We can 
repose under the sonl-inspiring considera- 
tion, that there is a God at the helm, who | 
will bring order out of confusion, and good 
out of evil. Oh, how satisfying to the vir- 
trons and good, to realize, that there is a 
Being of infinite, unchangeable goodness and 
wis'tom, who reignethin the heavens above, 
and over the earth beneath. 

But there is another sen iment contained 
in our text, calculated, when consilered in 


It is, that God will judge the people 


He will not 


He | 


we shoul! lea! lives of piety and virtue.— 
Without it, we cannot taste even he plens- 
ures of this transitory life in all theirsweet- 
ness, 

Neither shall we be prepared to give up 
our account with joey. when the lst sum- 
mons comes to call us hence to he here no 
more, It is vain for as to think, that we ean 
epend our lives in sin and wickedness, and 
that when onr earthly pilgrimage is about to 
‘lose, and we are stretched on the bed of | 
Jeath and panting for life. that we can look 
hack upon our past life with satisfaction, or 
forward beyond the narrow confines of the 
tomb with confidence, or any degree of as- 
surance, so essential toa peaceful depurture. 

Such being the fact, let us all, as we value | 
peaceful lives and a peacefulelenth, he care- | 
ful to cultivate habits of virtue and moral | 
excellence. We muy all rest assured, that | 








which we all so ardently desire. Our days 
dinary age of man, and how foolish to de- | 
prive. ourselves of the happiness which is 
here to be enjoyed, and at lest, leave this | 
world with erief. and our heads loaded with | 
the curses of our fellow men. Let exch of | 
us duly consider these things. and profit by 
them. r ‘WW hoso is wise, and will observe | 
these things, even they shall understand the | 
loving-kindness of the Lord.” Amen, 
-_ 
{From the Go-pel Anchor } 
SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Bot beay onto you, whosoever ie angry with his 


brother without a eause chili be in danger of the Judg- | 
ment; ond who ever shall aay te I 
shall bein danger of the Conneil; 
shall say “thou fool,” shallbe in danger of hell fire. 


his brother Raeo, | 


Mate. v, 22. 


bat whoever | the aecused, in case he failed to substantiate 
his accuaantion. 





matter, by those who are “acquainted with ; the re might be that they conid 
ere might be dan 
3 pe ! ; | x ger tha 
the circumstances to which there is an allu- | prove their accusation Pom par oe ny a 
sion iu the passage. We propose in this they would be in dang fb j ta 
article briefly to note the several crimes ! fire of Geh« ma Weioee this on icle WHE ms 
; ‘ ; N : slose this ; i 
here mentioned and the punishment aunex- | Ay Clarke's commentupon the clause, bali 
ed to each, for tbe purpose of explaining ) b@ in danger of hell fire’? Our Lord i 
| the 5 according to our ideas of the or- | ludes tothe vel ey of the son of Hianom, ‘Ghi 
iginal import, | Hinom. Thi "3 ; 
On oe ol . iis place Was ver J 
a ple y near Jerusa- 
| ple co ne lem and had been formerly used for those 
| ger me om pee sacrifices, in which the children 
| bis : ee : sraelcaused to pass through ir 
Anger, accompanied With some injuriou loch. A pertiaaie se ong Flys Mgt 
| act, is undoubtedly the crime, and the danger ed ‘Tophet from Thopet the fire on 4 
| tow hich ep me the criminal was “the Which some have supposed they net 
} t > ’ 7 ¥ i i j 
| Judgment, | dt will be proper here to in| their cyjltyn alive to thatidol. It is y , 
\ _ what is meant by “the Judgment,”— | probable that our Lord means no pt ma well 
we answer scordance wi is; If ’ 
| a er in accordance with common | than this; Ia man charge another with apos- 
| 










mentioned indul- 


Whosoever is angry wi 


is an 


opinion that it refers to a day of judgment | tacy tpn the Jewish religion, or rebellion 
t , , >) re ** . . 
in ee werld, when all men are to be | agaist God, and éannot prove his charge 
- ged for their actions in this life; it may | then he is exposed to that punishment 
ve forcibly replied that itis impossible to | (burning alive) which the other must have 
| suffered ifthe charge had been substantiated 
| ; | Here are three kinds of offences which ex- 
; en fact he had | ceed each other in degrees of guilt 
always been exposed to it,incommon with | ‘raga inpani j 
| a eh The } Richa didticemane edt Mn Anger against a man accompanied with 
} hi en. i@ TouOWINe Circumstances of a } some miyu ous act. 
listorice , i roW s ig - . 
a K al paneer will throw some light up | 2 Contempt expressed by the opprobrious 
i€ cnee t. | epithet Raca, or shallow brains. 
1. Ditheulties an? quarrels among breth- | 3. Hatred or mortal enmity expressed by 
: Family » Were recognised as |} the rerm Morch = or apostate, when such 
erimes by the civil laws of the country. ipostacy could not be proved 


\ 
9 : ° " 

| 2. Among the Jews there Now proportioned to these three offences 

vere three Ciflerent degrers of punishme 
H oa . . ih ht 

| duty it was to take cognizance of these and | each excelled the ov her ind: ww he of guilt, 
ber inferior crimes, and give jodgment| Ist. The judgment—the couneil of twene 
' 

1 

| 

j 

} 

! 

{ 


conceive how a man can be exposed to this | 
| judgment, in consequence of having been 
angry with a brother, when in 


ren of the same 


Was & senate | 
composed of twenty-three magistrates whose | 


against the offender, With these facts in | ty-three, which could inflict the ubishment 

view the reader will see howa man could of strangling, ; " 

place himself in danger of the judgment, by Q4. The ~ Sanhedrim or great council 

heing, angry witha brother. We cannot! whieh could inflict the punishment of ston- 

hetter express our views upon this part of | ing and, 

the subject than in the language of that | 
eminent conunentator, Dr. Adam Clarke. 

He says, “ihe phrase, ‘in danger of the 

| judgment,’ means that the offender should 
| be in danger of having the matter brought 
before the senate composed of twenty-three 
members, whose business it was to judge in 
causes of murder and other crimes and could 
inflict death by strangling.” 


3d. The being burned alive in the valley 
of the son of Hinnom. This appears to be 
the meaning of our Lord, W 


From the Southern Pioneer and Gospel Visitor. 
THE NEW COVENANT. 
For this is the covenant that | will make with the 
house of Israel, alier those days, saith the Lord; I 


> , will putimy bows into thew minds amd write them in 
2. And whosoever shall say to his broth- | heir hearts; and | will be to them a God, and they 


er Raca shall be in danger of the Council.— | -bell be to mea people; and they shall not each every 
Here is another crime and another punish- | man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, 
ment mentioned. The word “Raea,” was | ktew ye the Lerd. for all rhall know me, fiom the 
avery opprobrious epithet significant not re: ie ren erential, ey 2 em be Goulet > 
only of angettn the one who applied % to re ighie. et as, unl the ‘ — wena, a te 
ynother, but of utter contempt. It signifies 11, 12 ee a OLED. ED 
Literally “shallow brains.” That such a state or condition of the hu- 

The guilt of applying this phrase to 9 | man family as the ene above promised will 
brother was considered greater than that of | occur, none who believe in the existence of 
being angry, heeause, to auger it added con- | God, and the truth of Revelation, will dare 
fempt. Hence the punishment was greater. | presume to question, The time when it 
Shall be in danger of the Couneil. In order | will oceur, appears to be most the subject of 
to understand whatis ment by the Council | speculation and conjecture. And indeed, if 
we have only to examine facts in Jewish | those who hold that the time is far distant, 
history. would only take the trouble attentively to 


| —_ 














‘ya . . . 
There was among the Jews a famous read the chapter from which the above isa 
conneil known by the name of Sanhelrim popeetarhans 1am ot opinion that many scales 


consisting of seventy-two elders, being six 
from each of the twelve tribes. This coun- 
cil received appeals from the inferior coun- 
cil of twenty-three, and could alone take 
cognizance in the first instance of the high- 
esterimes and had the exclusive power of in- 
flicting death by stoning and burning alive. 
With these facts in view the reader will see 
what is meant by being in danger of the 
council. The Jews knew as well what it 
was to be in danger of the Sanhedrim as we 
know what itis to be in danger of the Grand 
Jury. 

$. But whosoever shall say “thou fool,” 
shall bein danger of hell fire. Upon this 
point we must dwell more at large, 

Common doctrine will tellus that the 
hell fire here mentioned means a place of | 
endless misery in another world. If this 
idea is correct it seems impossible to con- 
ceive how the man who calls his brother a 


might fall from their eyes. ‘The sixth verse 
of this chapter tells you when it will be ae- 
complished; ‘But now hath he obtained a 
more excellent ministry.’ That the period 
alluded to by our Lord in the above passage 
could have been no other than the ‘christian 
era,’ | am well convinced, forit is spoken 
of in inany of the prophecies asa ‘coven- 
ant.’ The Jews looked forward to the com- 
ing of the promised Messiah, and the ful- 
filment of the new covenent with joy.— 
Prophets and kings desired it long, but died 
withoutthe sight. Angels (we are inform- 
ed) wished to look into the scheme in con- 
sequence ofits perfections and its adapted- 
ness to the human wants; but were not per- 
mitted. No, to men alone is it granted, to 
hecome spectators of this glorious plan; to 
nen are unfolded the mysteries of his grace. 
And shall inan—poor presuming man be 
s0 blind, so dead to his own present enjoy- 


fool can be exposed to it, more than the | ment as to not appreciate the boon? Shall 
one who says Raea, oris angry. The old | man, the peculiar work of an Almighty’s 
catechism save, All mankind by the fall | creation refuse to honourhis Son? Oh not 
lost communion with God, fell under his | God forbid! that we should so weak, so 


wrath and curse, and, so became liable to all 
the miseries of this life, to death itself and 
the pains of hell forever.” Now if all: men | 
asthe creed saith are exposed to endless | 
inisery in consequence of the sinof Adam, 
how can a man expose himselfto it by say- 
ing to his brother thou fool? ‘The following 
hings have a bearing upon the passage. 

1. The word translated, thou fool is Morch, 
whieh would be more properly rendered 
‘apostate.’ Thus the reader will perceive 
the crime is still greater than either of the / standard? Hashe no power by which he 
preceding. The Jewish Government was} can force bislaws? Yes: an Almighty law- 
' Theoeracy, and to accuse a man of apos- | giver can devise plans for their execution! 

| 


faithless prove as ever to quit thy service or 
thy love!!! 

That we live uncer the promise contain- 
ed in the above quotation, appears very evi- 
dentto me. The chapter itself, yea, the 
whole book from which it is taken, testifies 
to the fact. Why then do we not enjoy the 
blessings which it holds out? We are hu- 
| man, we are wenk. It is our nature to err; 
it is our disposttion to disobey:—Has God 
then no mode by which to bring us to his 





tacy, was to accuse him of high treason, a | He can bring about the happy reconcilia- 
crime which would place his life in immi- | tion spoken of, ina natural, ina Godlike 
nent danger. ‘manner; and no injustice to any of his at- 
2. The hel! fire mentioned in the text is | tributes, 

is the fire of Gehenna. ThisGehennawasa|  Ifhis creature prove disobedient, shall 
valley at the south of Jerusalem in) which | he not chasten him? If his creature offend, 
the Jews in former times sacrificed their | shall he notlike a God punish him for it; and 
children tothe idol Moloch, and which in| then like a God ‘love him freely?? If we 
our Saviour’s day was the reseptacle of the | will disobey his divine law, who will dare 
ith ofthe city. Here fires were kept burn- | say that he will not apportion punishment 
ing to destr 4 impure matter earried out, to ns ‘according to our works,’ 

worst character | The plan appears to me so completely 
‘suited to our condition—so wholesomely 
The | devise for us that it really astonishes me to 
Jews knew o« well whatit was to be in dan- | hear it contradicied, And I do hope ere 
cer of the fire of Gehema as we know what | long to see the happy time, when we 


itis to he in danger of the stites prison.— | aul *Shall all send 
. 3 at | » the «ame breath the same; raverto Rheavea: 
They knew what crimes were and what | “i pirapebianar ecw ra 0 0 « he : 
. . P | y " 
were not punished in that place. Pray for the others welfare,’ 


In what manner calling a brother Morch | 
conld placee aman in danger of the fire of | 
Gehenna, we may learn from the following 
circumstances, in the first place A postatates | 
either met their fate in that odious centre of 
nhomination, or were first executed and their 
bodies thrown out then to be burned. 

In the next place, it was a rule of juris- 
prudence in those dvys to punish an accuser 
with the same punishment that threatened 


hurned alive, ard the carcases of those that 


ae ER 
SECTARISM. 

Lord Byron never uttered a truer senti- 
mentthan when he said, ‘Religion if over- 
thrown will be swept away by sectarians, 
and not by sceptics. People are too wise, 
too well informed, too certain of their own 
immense importance in the realins of space, 
ever to submit to the impiety of doubt.— 
There may be a few sueh diffident speculax 
tors, like water in the pale sunbeam of buy 
man reason, but they are very few: and 
their,opinions without enthusiasm, or appeal 


Thus if a man aeensed another of a crime 


In this passage there are three distinct | the punishment of whieh was stoning, and 
crimes mentioned and a warning annexed, | failed of proving his accusation, the accusers 
of the punishment to which those who eom- | was stoned. Now the apostate was in dan- 
mitted them would become obvoxions,— ! cer of the five of Gehenna, if prove Ieuilty, 
However much the superficial reader may | he would] either be burned alive then, or 


/ 
he pnzz'ed with the thraseology employed | stoned and east out then to be burned. 








sh all his favors, while he neglects others, 


and suffers them te perish; but all are the the way of a correct un 


by the Saviour, yet there is no difficulty, in Hence they ought to hive been careful of 
: derstanding of the ' saying, thou fvol, or rather “‘apostate,” for 





tu the passions, can never gain proselytese— 
unless, indeed, they are persecuted: that, to 
be sure, will increase any thing. 
——— 
Watch not what men say, but what 
proye; truth is simple and naked, aad 
not invective to apparel her. 
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THE INTELLIGENCER. 


—* And Truth diffuee ber radiance from the Press.’’ 


whatever other cause may be assigned, reli- 
gion in theirdeportment has a meagre an 
uninviting aspect. Their language 1s un- 
couth, harsh, repulsive, full of censures and 
complaints; their life is a dull routine of 
tame and tiresome formalities. 1s it surpri- 
sing that persons of this description should 
raise in the minds of worldly men an unfa- 
vourable idea of religion? The system 1s 
charged with the faults of those who espouse 
it. Hence the hasty conclusion is drawn, 
that Christian principles darkenthe lustre, 
and damp the vivacity of youth; that they 
infuse a leaven, which sours both the mind 
and the manners which yield to its influence. 
Such reasoning is, indeed, unfair, for exam- 
ples of cheerful and attractive piety are al- 
ways to be found; but prejudice is not very 
anxious to discriminate. Let those who sin- 
cerely wish to promote the cause of God in 
this evil world, beware of furnishing I's en- 
emies with a plausible plea, by exhibiting in 
their conduct and conversation any gloom, 
moroseness, or austerity which bas a direct 
tendency to alienate and disgust. Let thein 
be firm and steadfast, yet uniformly kind and 
courteous; spreading the charm of a winning 
affability and benevolence over all the social 
circle in which it istheir lotto move. By 
ease and freedom, cheerfulness, and suavity, 
under the control of a vigilant diseretion, 
they willbe able to adorn and recommend 
the doctrine of God our Saviour, and silence 
the clamour of many of its enemies. 
——>—— 

We intimated not long since that we might 
make some use of an epistle received quite 
a number of weeks ago, from our female 
correspondent “M. D. M.” of Cape Eliza- 
beth. We are not exactly satisfied whether 
she intended it for the public eye or not; 
though it is generally to be inferred that 
whatever is addressed to av Editor in that 
character is designed for publication. The 
extract below is somewhat personal in its 
nature; but as it contains many interesting 
We commend 




















“GARDINER, FRIDAY, MAY 3, 1833. 


PREJUDICES AGAINST RELIGION. 

There are those in the world who seem to 
have little respect for religion. They treat 
the whole subject lightly, and some even 
scoff at the most sacred institutions of the 
Gospel. Why is it so? This is an impor- 
fant question~important, inasmuch as a 
trae answer to it must furnish the great 
means of obviating the causes of the 
Most of the limitarian sects have a 








evil. 


summary way—one which, perhaps, is satis- 
factory to themselves,of accounting for what- 


ever of opposition they discover to th 
creeds and systems of operation, by deel 
ing that this opposition springs naturally 
necessarily from the entire depravity of all 
who do not belong to their church@s, This 
we do not allow; for, first, we very much 
doubt their doctrine of total depravipy; and 
second, even if that doctrine be true, there 
are, in our opinion, other, more visible, ac- 
tive and real causes of opposition,—not to 
their system only, but to religion in general 
—than are to be found in this convenient and 
off hand solution of the matter. 

Men naturally, we believe, have a respect 
for religion. They see, they feel—at times 
at least—the need of some system of reli- 
gious hopes and duties. Bad as the world 
may be, it has always respected genuine 
goodness. The evidence of this, even on 
the part of bad men, is to be seen in the fact, 
that they themselves strive to put on the ap- 
pearances of virtue. Every rational mind 
must perceive and embrace the doctrine that 
there is a God, who governs the Universe 
and has a right to require the homage and 
obedience of his dependent subjects. The 
perception of these truths is in the highest 









remarks, we give it a place. 
the young woman’s zeal and fortitude in 
withstanding the opposition she is called to 


encounter. 
We have lived in this house twelve years, 





- pc ——ile 
HRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER —— 
aaNet Ve . eee RARER FT FONG DARE REM ses gg ee 
es ae : correspondent, himself a Such an event will very naturally lead us 
| After questioning ali present as to their Our present “ ie of the course | t0 & train of reflections on the evil effects of 


d | religious views, he said to me, ‘* You believe 


| that you area sinner, don’t you?” I believe 
| we are all sinners, was the reply. ‘You 
| have been such a great sinner, you believe 
God would be just to condemn and banish 
you from his presence eternally, do you!”— 
1 believe God’s justice does pot require him 
to banish hischildren, ‘‘Justice and merey” 
said he “‘are two things; ove striving against 
the other. When justice would condemn 
us, mercy interferes and says—Save us.”— 
He also said, “1 bave seev myself to be 
such a great sinner, that I felt perfectly wil- 
ling, and thought God weuld be perfectly 
just to condemn, and banish me from his 
presence to all eternity and never infuse 
any more light into my mind—I had been 
such a great sinner, and had <inned so long.” 
He did not wait for a reply; but promised to 
call on us again when he could consistently: 
said, “peace be to this house,” and went his 
wav. de has not called on us since, though 
he has passed several times and called on 
our neighbors; and we have received no 
tracts since he called on us. 

But they say | am a Universalist root and 
branch—a poor deluded Universalist! But 
that is not all they ave said. In about a 
fortnight after ha was here, | was informed, 
that I was accus@l of writing him a very 
saucy letter, in which I told him, that I had 
heard him deliver several discourses but did 
not believe a word he said; either in public, 
or private;—made several remarks on one 
of his sermons, and then told him, if he 
would explain about 20 passages of scrip- 
ture (which I named) to my satisfaction, I 
would join his church immediately. This 
is the sulistance of the letter as | was in- 
formed. But | was very certain they could 
not prove the ‘hings whereof they had ac- 
cused me, for) had never seen Mr. M. in 
public but once; and then all he did in my 
hearing, was ‘o read a note. I plead inno- 
cent by writing a letter to my accusers in 
which I told them [had never written a letter 
to Mr. M. neither was I the author of any 
letter that ever he received. They will none 
of them say that they ever knew me to 
break my word; but rather have fulfilled 
whatever I have promised. But Iam now 
a Universalist and they cannot conscien- 
tiously creditall a Universalist says. Find- 
ing | could not convinee thei that they had 
wrongly accused me, | was determined not 





surrounded by the same neighbors—all of 
them strictly Orthodox, and till very lately 
we never had any reason to complain of 
any of them; but lived in perfect peace and 
quietness with them all. Eight years of the 
time we Were ourselves believers in endless 
misery. And it appears to me now as if I 
have spent the greatest part of my life in an 
idle dream of endless misery. The fear of 
going to hell has caused me to spend much 
of my time miserably unhappy. Still I 
could not believe I should be, neither could 
I feel willing to be, an heir of perdition my- 
self. I belleved my parents were safe, for 
they were professors of religion. I could 
not believe my brothers, or sisters ever had, 
or ever would commit an unpardonable sin. 
Who then were to be cast off forever? 1 
would look around upon my neighbors; but 
I could never find any person with whom | 


degree natural; for they are taught even in 
nature and are impressed upon every rational 
mind. The opposition to religion, therefore, 
is not natural. It may originate indepravity; 
but such depravity, where it exists, is highly 
unnatural, 

No: thechief causes of a want of respect 
for religion and religious institutions, arises 
from the conduct of the professed friends of 
religion themselves. It was this, and this 
chiefly, which made Voltaire an Infidel. In 
early life, his reverence for religious suljjects 
was remarkable; but he beheld the gross 
misconduct of the reputed friends of Chris- 
tianity, and saw the inconsistency and cru- 


to have the name without the game. As I 
was very fowl of writing, I drew up a reso- 
lution to per down every word that an Or- 
thodox should say to me about religion or 
against Universalists from that time, and if 
they offended me very much, I would write 
to them and let them know it. So far I 
have fulfiiled my promise. 

I happened a tew weeks since to spend 
the day n company with one of the many 
that have great zeal, but not according to 
knowlecge. She has been born again, | 
don’t krow how many times; but she con- 
siders terself very pious—and believing I 
was in the broad road to ruin, thoughtit her 
duty to warn me to flee from the wrath to 
come by exposing the error of Universalism, 
She commenced by telling what an ignorant 
set of beings Universalists were. They 
hardly knew their right hand from their left. 











was acquainted, whom I thought deserving 
endless punishment. Again the question 
returns; who are these rebellious sinners ?— 


elty of their creeds, till his very respect for 
the unity and glory of God led him, as he 


Their ministers went about seeking whom 
they might devour, deceiving all that were 
foolish enongh to he led astray by them.— 








affirmed, to cast Christianity aside as a trauc 
and a deception. The doctrine of endless 
misery, resulting from the character ascribed 


As I could not find any at home, or any 
where near it, I believed it must be some 
savage people a great way off; and, with 
the missionaries, believed it was the heathen 
that were in such a sad condition. However, 
I never even doubted but that there was a 
hell of fire and brimstone in another world, 
where the sinner would receive his punish- 
ment, if he did not repent before it was eter- 
nally too late, or before the day of grace 
was past; till Ll heard my brother P, B. M. 
say there was not, [ was greatly surprised, 
even astonished, to hear him say there was 
nothing in the bible to support the doctrine 
of future endless misery; and | thought it 
almost criminal to disbelieve what my broth- 
er suid. He was our eldest brother, and we 
all looked to him for instruction; though his 
conversation appeared to me very unreason- 
able, | believed my brother had some foun- 
dation for his belief, or he would not try so 
hard to support it. 

But I was determined to know for mysell, 
what was in the bible, if I could learn by 
studying. I seon found my brother was bet- 
ter acquainted with the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures than I was. And to make a short story 
of it, my father, and six of his children have 
since then renounced the doctrine of future 
endless misery; and profess to believe in 
the final restitution of all things. My moth- 
er never opposed the doctrine of Universal- 
ism, though she never professed to believe 
it. She died four years ego; and even those 
of limited views did not doubt but our loss 
(which we all realize to be a great loss) was 
her eternal gain. We have never hesitated 
te confess our belief, and own that we have 
changed our views of religion. But our 
pious neighbors would not believe we were 
changed. 

Several have said to me within a year, 
a man of so good information as your father, 
knows better thau to be a Universalist. I 
told them he said he let Universalism alone 
as long as reason and the Scriptures would 
let him. But they were very certain he 
only said that to make talk, and always rec- 
onciled themselves with saying, we were no 
more believers in Universal Salvation than 
they were. But now they have changed 
their opinion, and they call us hereties, full 
of head religion: the whole family given 
over to a reprobate mind, to believe a lie.— 
And though they have done all in their pow- 
er to keep us from going astray after head 
religion, they believe we have enough of it 
in our heads now to ruin a nation, The 
tracts they have supplied us with, are the 
same as lost; they have done us no good 
neither have they done us any harm).— 
‘hough we have received an abundance of 
these little flying angels—as cheap as Potter 
did his fish—we had them for taking up; we 
never complained while they sent us nothing 
worse than tracts, or in other words, the 
leaves that teach awfuldox salvation. 

I cannot say they sent their Minister here; 
but this | know he (Mr. M.) called on us 
soon after he came into this town, for the 
purpose of learning what sort of religionists 
we were in this house. He had heard we 
were sinners, and worshipped the God of 
our fathers, after the manner that he calls 
heresy. As his visit was such an important 
one, I will give you an account of it. As no 
one in this house opposed any thing he sid 
but myself, I will ouly tell what passed be- 
tween us. 


to God as a revengeful being, has made more | 


infidels and scoffers, we do believe, than al! 
other causes, 

Religion as exhibited by most of those who 
claim to be its chief patrons has been made 
a subject of ridicule, because of the ridicu- 
lous conduct of those very men, Ministers 
indeed tell us, that religion is a fine thing,— 
indispensible to human happiness; and yet 
by every feature of their countenance, by 
every word they utter, they study to show 
how gloomy and miserable they feel. They 
are always in the deep shade; it would be 
sinful to let the cheering sun shine upon 
them and enliven their way. In their business 
intercourse, too, with mankind, we do not 
generally see in those who claim to be the 
niost godly, the most uprightness, benevo- 
lence and charity. They need watching, to 
say the least, as narrowly and as rigidly as 
other men—and fortunate is he who does not 
get bitten by the viper concealed under the 


cloak. 

It is such conduct and such appearances 
which furnish the chief causes for seoffing. 
Instead of looking for those causes in the 
natural and total depravity of mankind, we 
should be much more likely to find them, if 
we looked into the conduct of professors 
themselves. 

Our orthodox brethren, we are pleased to 
perceive, are beginning—at a late hour it is 
true—to suspect that opposition to religion 
may arise froin the misconduct of their own 
professors. The following is from Sinai’s 
Advocate—a Baptist paper. The remarks 
are just and the sentiments true. We have 
chosen toomit what the writer allows against 
the moral misconduct of church members, 
arid to copy only the following: 

We havereason to believe that many 
Christian professors increase the prejudice 
of worldly men, by a coldness and gloomy 
resei ve in their manners. Though religion 
is the only source of solid comfort and Jast- 
ing joy, we must confess, that not a few in- 
dividuals, avowing and perhaps sincerely 
attached to it, give little proof of its happy 
influence upon themselves. Their fears 

inate; their comforts are outweigh- 
ed by their troubles; they are oftener walk- 
ing in the ebilling shades than in the cheer- 
ing sunshine: and their sighs are more com- 
moniy heard than their songs. Persons of 
this character may be serious and conscien- 
tious, may even at times fee] an earnestness 
deep interest in the sacred engagements 
——s devotion, but their social inter- 
course is flat and insipid. Whether they 
are with reference to the grand 
and gracious provisions of the 
yet deinined in partial thral- 
oF ther constitutional temperament 
ss tinge of 

















melancholy to the mind; or 
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But, said she, “if the whole world turned 
Universal Ministers | would not believe that 
doctrine; they had much head religion, but 
no heart religion at all; and she said she 
had told a number of them, “that if they lost 
their heads, they would lose all the religion 
they had.” She employed herself in this 
way nearly two hours and then concluded 
with saying, The Universalists did nothing 
but blaeckguard; that was all their ministers 
did in the pulpit and their papers were all 
filled with the same trash; and for her part 
she did not think il was a good sign for one 
denomination to run down another! So 
ended the story of Mrs. D. But it would 
make quite a book to write all she said 
against the Universalists. 

Another lady told me she did not like Mr. 
Rayner. I wished to know why. Because, 
said she, he don’t preach the Gospel, Did 
you ever hear him?” No, indeed! nor do 1 
ever meanto. “if you never heard him, 
how do you know he docs not preach the 
gospel?” Because he says every body is 
going to heaven; but Christ said. If ye die 
in your sins where I go ye cannot come.— 
“1 did not know before that Christ said so.” 
Did you never read it in the bible? ‘No: 
for it is net so written in the bible.” But 
she said she knew it was, and could find it if 
she had time. 

A third person interrupted her and said, 
“Mrs, D. there are some persons that don’t 
think your minister preaches the Gospel.”— 
“Who, in all the world, don’t think our 
minister preaches the gospel?” I expect 
there are a number that think he don’t.— 
“Did they ever hear him?” Perhaps not. 
“That’s pretty! don’t believe he preaches 
the Gospel and yel never heard him!” Both 
of these Mrs. D’s. are church members, 


—— 
WATERVILLE COLLEGE. 

Since the appearance of Prof. Newton’s 
Sermon, and especially since we gave ad- 
mission to his frgend.and vindicator, ‘‘Sylves- 
ter,’ we have received several communica- 
tions furnishing us with certain statements, 
purporting to be facts, which go to show that 
Universalist students can hardly expect a 
liberal and fair treatinent from some of the 
present government of Waterville College. 
Since, our last, “Lambda” is received. He 
mentions “a case in point” somewhat at 
length, and wishes it published. We have 
heard of the same case before, but for cer- 


tain reasons do not wish to publish it at pres- | 


ent. In due time no doubt the public will 
hear a tale. 
=< 
THE CONVERSATION. 
We have received a communication from 


arespected member ofthe Society of Friends, 
residing in a town eastward of us, in rela- 
tion to the Conversation, which was commu- 
nicated to us, betwixt a Quaker and a Lady. 
The former it will be recollected, was terri- 
bly opposed to Universalism, so much so as 
to slander the characters of Universalists. 
The initials of his name were given. 








| Friend, decidedly disappr 
taken by the male dialogist in the Conversa- 
tion. By the help of the initials he has 
rightly deciphered the Quaker preacher’s 
name; and if this be the person, he assures 
us that he was long since disowned by the 
Society, and is not in good standing with it. 
He mentions the name of the person at 
length, and is willing publicly, to expose 
him, giving his name as a voucher to the ar- 
ticle. We thank him for his attention, and 
especially for the frankness and impartiality 
in rebuking wrong, which he has manifes- 
ted. But we desire to save the feelings of 
individuals as far as possible; and it is for 
this reason that we have not mentioned the 
names, nor even the individuals in the fore- 
going; and have thought it best not to pub- 


lish the communication. 
_— 
NEW SOCIETIES. 

The believers in God’s universal goodness 
and salvation, living in Ulster, Bradford Co. 
Pa., have formed themselves into a religious 
Society. In Sheshequin in the same county, 


causes had lost its incorporation, has been 
reorganized. Rev, S. Adams preaches in 


these places and their vicinities. 
—— 
REV. BERNAR!) WHITMAN. 

This gentleman is said to be engaged in 
preparing a series of Letters addressed to 
Universalists—probably with the view of 
convincing them that they are in error. 

—-—- 


REMOVAL. 


self in Mattepoisett, Mass. and wishes let- 
ters, &c. directed to that place. 
—_—-- 
MAINE CONVENTION. 

The Maine Convention of Universalists 
will meet in Montville on Wednesday and 
Thursday the 26th and 27th of next month 
(June.) We shall publish next week the 
names of Delegates from the several Asso- 


the Convention. 
—p— 
GAMING. 


pears to have led to several serious instan- 
ces of crime and misery, we fear has not 
hitherto met with a sufficient rebuke from 
the public press. It is a vice which inevita- 
bly leads to the worst sins. Br. Whittemore 
in the last Trumpet has done a good duty 
on the subject. We thank him for such ar- 
ticles, and are pleased to help its circula- 
tiun by placing it in our columne. 

‘The community has of late been excited 
in some considerable degree, by the expo- 
sure of the iniquities of a nest of gambiers, 
Who had forwed their retreat in a wisshap- 
en building situated upou one of the piers 
of Craigie’s Bridge. It seems that almost 
all kinds of gaming, and dissipation ina va- 
riety of forms, were here indulgedin, ‘The 
exposure was made by Mr, Suelling, editor 


reigned there. He well describes his visit 
as h.s descent into hell. He has ventured to 
expose the names of those who are the lead- 
ers in this school of infamy; and since the 
publication, has appeared for the common- 
wealth as a witness agaiustthem at their 
trials. ‘They have been evnvicted and fined, 

Just at the time that our ears were ring- 
ing with this intelligence, the report arrived 
which was shortly after indubitably coufirm- 


Mass. (5 miles west of Boston) had com- 
mitted suicide in Providence, R. 1. It ap- 
pears that he had been invited on there by 
a company of gamesters, who stripped him 
of every cent he had in his possession, a 
share of which was borrowed money; 
whereupon he repaired to a tavern, went to 
a chamber and committed suicide. He was 
found the next morning dead, ‘This is one 
of the dreadful eflects of gaming. We are 
the more forcibly struck with this event, be- 
cause we have been for adozen years ae- 
quainted with Capt. Curtis, and his amiable 
taumily. Untilreecently he was a citizen of 
Cambridgeport, and a neighbor to us. He 
was to all appearance naturally aman of 
generous feeling, kind and benevolent, a 
tender father to a numerous family ef chil- 
dren, and so far as he could be, consistent 
with his habits of gaming, a faithful hus- 
band. As to religious principles we do not 
suppose he had any. He usually attended 
worship with the highly respectable Baptist 
congregation in Cambridgeport, the pastor 
of which was called by his bereaved family 
to discharge the clerical duties at bis funer- 
al. He had been in habits of gaming for 
ten years, and upwards; and the eflect: was 
manifestly seen to increase upon him. In 
the same way men always begin to sin, so 
did he, indulging at first in a small degree 
and with considerable pungency of con- 
science; but the habit became more and 
more fixed, and he of course was the less 
able to overcome it. Some five or six years 
ago he failed in business, and all his proper- 
ty was sokl under the hammer—it was, the 
effect of gaming, and was unavoidable.— 
But after this warning he had not moral 
fortitude to break the chains of an inveter- 
ate habit. He became associated with game- 
sters of the most abandoned character, who 
made the vice atrate, particularly one in 
Brighton, who kept a tavern to disguise his 
real business. Thus was Curtis led on, un- 
til at last he was wholly destitute of prop- 
erty. It seems, if reports are true, that he 
determined to make one desperate effort to 
_ redeem his fortune. He gathered together 
allthe money he could collect, amounting, 
it is supposed, to five or six hundred dollars, 
and made an appointment to meet a compa- 
ny of gamesters in Providence. He had re. 
solved, it has been thought, on self destrne- 
tion in case of failure. The result was 
against him; he lost all his money; and he 
went, as we have said, to his chamber and 
* destroyed himself. 
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otherwise employed, and by giving a mana 


to apprentices, clerks or journeymen, and 
| it is not therefore profitably done. 
who spends his nights at the gaming table 


Rey. Alanson St. Clair has located him- | 


This vice, which, particularly of late, ap-_ 


of the Galaxy, who obtained a ticket, and | 
entered the building, forthe purpose of be- | 
holding, that he might expose, the vices that | 





gaming. Whether the laws of this common. 
wealth and of other States in the union are 
sufficiently severe against this vice, js 4 
pe we do not intend now to discuss,— 
f they ure not, we trust avother legislature 
will supply what is wanting in our code jn 
this respect. The suicide of Ackers, who 
ruined himself in lottery speculations, dee 
ly excited the community and moved the 
legislature to the enactment of an efficient 
statute against that species of gambling; and 
we see no reason why the event which we 
have recorded should not produce a similar 
effect. ‘The gamester should be regarded 
as a scourge to society. If he makes a busi- 
ness of gaming, he ought to be classed With 
the thief and the swindler. If he embraces 
every opportunity to play with the unwea 
and inexperienced that he may obtain } 
his skill in the game, or aptness at cheating, 
their money, he has all the moral guilt of 
thief and a swindler, and ought to be treated 
as such, Ifthe thiefand swindler are disre- 
spected, so should he be; and if they may 
be made justly obnoxious to legal penalties, 
somay he. He is an equal curse to society 
with them, and his employment should no 
more be considered honorable and innocent 
than theirs. 

Ganiing leads to other vices. There is 
not a man on the earth to whom gaming is 
his only fault. It leads in the first place to 
idleness, by consuming time that ought to be 
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disrelish for business. Hence itis that men 
who are in the habit of gaming, can_ rarely 
follow any business with success. If they 
are nominally in business, they must leave it 
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cannot attend to his business as he ought in 
the day; and the vice therefore is wholly in 


compatible with an honest method of gain- Me 
inga livelihood. Itleads too to intemper- val 
ance. How few temperate gamblers are infu 
there. Their haunts are in the lowest tay- ‘Co 
erns; or ifthey are not, a bar room is gener- “W. 
ally connected with them. Sitting up all is ri 
night,as they frequently do, they need stimu- man 
lants, and rum being always at hand, they the 
soon come to make free use of it. Gaming abut 
necessarily leads to dishonesty, ‘Those who me? 
win take the property of others wis:hout giv- dll: 
ing an equivalent and this encourages steal- this, 
ing. One gamester feels very Jittle  re- ; We 
morsein cheating another atthe table with | ot ls 
him, thouchhe would notecheat an honest [ very 
‘man, but this encourages cheating, it is the he ts 
beginning of that vice,—an inroad on moral ane 
principle, and the gamester consequently gvod 
soon becomes dishonest towards every body. I 
As to following the practice of gaming as — 
/atmeans of livelihood, it betrays a waut of siete 
sense to think of it. If a man play accord- ne? 
ing to the laws of the game with oue equally ot 
acquainted with it with himself, heis as 9 
likely toloose as to win; and he cannot ge", 
therefore place any dependance on the result es 
of his stakes for the means of living. HH he er 
intend to violate the laws of the game, and 
cheat his unweary companion, he may make 
money at first, but he will soon find it dith- 
| cult to get business of thatkind, especially ' Myste 
as bis character becomes know. But it will OF fee 
be objected here, that as thereis a grea’ deal oe 
of inoney dost in gaming, so tiere must be a When 
great deal won, and some easmesters there- pi 
fore nust make money. But, we ask, bew ages 
is it then we see so few who have mate then: Thive 
selves rich? Have we, in truth, ever kuewn Or dey 
'one? ‘The fact is, what they have gained at Thy p 
one time they will loose at another. The - 
money is got too easy to be prized. It came Phe u 
upon the gaming table, and it will go in that Brig's 
way. But what becomes of it at list? The Norv 
gamesters do net retain it, any of them.— Can bi 
The true answer is, it is syuandered in the Steven 
various kinds of dissipation to whieh gaming Oatl 
unavoidably leads—horse hire, tavern rent, abi 
spirituous liquors, &e. &e. It costs these Owes 
men no small sum to maintain their appear- And up 
ance in the world, for having nothing in their rery 
conduct to recommend them as gentlemen, dy 
they foclishly strive to supply that deficiency oe 
hy splendid apparel and high living; and Aad lis 
these being the only qualities of gentlemen With b 
| they are conscious of possessing, they natu- And the 
rally desire to excel in them, Rousing 
We should extend this article to an unreas- Pig tie 
onable lengih, were we to attempt a notice of All . , 
allthe evil effects of the vice of which we o" 
speak. Enough has certainly been said to An flo: 
show that every man ought to avoid it. But Indl 
old gamblers like eld drunkards, it is almost | ae 
impossible to reclaims. Whenonce they are [ Or brig 
Such ra 





bound by the chains of that habit, they will 


find it almost as difficult te free themselves, Thou be 


as they would to escape from the foalds of Whose | 
the Boa Constrictor. The practice must But live 
never be indulged in at all, not in the small- la ‘chies 


The infatuation it ereates 1s 





















est degree. 
precisely like that produced by lottery gamb- Thong 
ling. The accustomed loser is flattered with O'er all 
| the hope that if he try again a greater stake, Ani his 
he shall repair his bad fortune, as chances Tie bro: 
cannot be always against him; or if be wins, And fort 
he hopes to win again; and thus he becomes Give bs 
more and more a slave to the vice. But let tte 
him beware;—he is standing upon the brivk one - 
of a precipice. We conjure him to ge back, Which-« 
before he falls into the abyss beneath him.— Thou sp 
Let every young man who reads this article And am 
remember that what is here said is truth, iv- Oo ; 
i : - nee lir 
controvertible truth; and let him realize that 4 
he is safe from the evils we have here pointet Are link 
out, only by refraining from vice altogether. Away, f 
Let every young man cultivate a due degree This ray 
of self respect, and entertain too high 4? With all 
opinion of himself to asseciate with the low, Frail m 
desperate and miserable victims ef vice that 
meet atthe gaming table. O may these few Agee 
: cal > : iri 
remarks, be the means under the blessing ° In opicine 
God, of putting our young readers on thei’ And close 
guard, and of saving them fromm vice and de- In darkne 
struction, Go—gath 
— ; That glow 
Minisrertar, Caaner.—Brother Calv!® Ant ask ¢ 
Gardner has resigned his office as Pastor © Through ; 
the flourishing Society of Universalists % 
Lowell. Mass. This event was eceasione Aad tern 
by no diffienlty hetween our worthy brother To scan it 
and the soeiety; the most perfect cordiality And ask, 
subsists between them; but a severe 4° The imag 
mestic affliction, during the last Avtum?, Soul—sou 
the death of his amiable consort, bas to the More; 
eye of the former, thrown a gloom over the RGilasinne 
place which has indueed him to leave it 4° 7s —- 
for the present travel and preach the gospel Whee elu 
wherever Providence may open a door for Then onw: 
him. May ‘the good will of Him who dwelt Nor dim «l 
in the bush,’ attend our brother in his Jour Bet pure— 
neyings, soothe and animate his heart, 2" Thou spir 
as heretofore, abundantly bless bis labors. B — 
Uni list. —t, 
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UTIES OF BURCHARDISM. 
last week, a sample of New 
fork Burchardism. It was sufliciently re- 
volting, for its impious irreverence of = 
snd its vulgar familiarity with divine ame 
sacred things. Having this moment before 
3 a specimen of Burchard’s ay 
hereby he puts Universalism down, pre 
yaratory to bringing up his blasphemous sys- 
,aking proselytes, we are ternpted 
itto the reader. All must see 
nt point it has, and how fuir- 
‘air inference 


Bea 
We gave, 


em of 0 
o present 
hat an excelle 
and directly it refutes every f 
vhich could be drawn from the goodness of 
od. We are indebted for the extract toa 
orrespondent of the Utica gl a 
ting pretty roundly tha 2 
brs cin ‘is » hain: damnation,” 7 goes 
pn as fulluws: “But here a Universa ist ap- 
ars and says, ‘{ have a consideration to 
ffer which will overthrow all you mare ~ 
anced.’ Well, what ts it: The wages o 
sin is not death—is not eternal ere germ 
ecause,’ says the Universalist, my ti Pe: 
ov good @ being to inflict it. He is we ge “i 
» inflict eternal damnation. Ah, too se 
Vell, let us illustrate this ig _ 
«s Mr. ——, works for Col. _—— er ped 
yne dollar per day, harvesting. Pt te 
ro on—one dollar per day—Col Me a 
lives in Elbridge—is worth $50,000. r. 
has worked for Col. MecUimber 9 
day, wages one dollar—two days, ve dol- 
lars—three days, three dollars—anc 60 oa 
js willing to work longer tor the same =e 
swings his cradle and goes a “my 
as worked for Col. McU:mber thirty « a 
rages thirty dollars. Well, here ist nitty 
yliars due for thirty days work done for 
Col. McUmber. Mr. receives of Col. 
McUmber his note for thirty dullars, for 
value received. But a friend interposes and 
iuforms him that he is like to lose his wages. 
‘Col. MeUinber wiii not pay you, bs says. 
‘Will not pay me! Why will he not! He 
is rich—is worth $50,000. He isa good 
man—belongs to the church—is a deacon of 
the Presbyterian church. He is good and 
abundantly able, and why will he not pay 
me? I have worked thirty days, and thirty 
dollars are my just wages, and, more than 
this, | have his note for that amount, — 
‘Well, he will uot pay you ‘Why? He 
ix ood, is he not?? ‘Yes; and that is the 
very reason why he will not. It is because 
he is good.’ “That is a curious reason, a u- 
ly—won’t pay me my wages because he 15 
‘ fo 29 : 
' "The reader has now Mr. Burehard’s illus- 
He would put it into the 
Tniversalist to say God will 


y 


’ 





tration in full. 
mouth of the L ; 
not inflict on the slaner endless damnation, 
(iis just wages,) because he is good. Col. 
MeUmber will not pay Mr. —— his Jast wa- 
This is a speci- 


Com- 





ges, because he Is good! | 
men of Mr. Burchard’s ingenuity. 
ment is unnecessary. 
——— 
fFor the Cheistian Iatelligencer.] 
TO TH SOUL. 

Mysterious spirit of eur life 
OF feeling deen—of light and bliss; 
fhow fount of evry goblea hope, 
Whence springs a bight ant lstag peree, 
Thou Sout! turth im thy glerious stresgih, 
Vhivating for loftiness—or height, 
Or depth; and lingers not 
Thy powers in their tow’ring flight. 
The universe of mighty things, 
Brigtines« of earth's magaificeaces 


Nur wid 


Cun bound thy visson in its glance. 


im nensity of sprce-— 


Re-tless, and struggling still for pow'r, 
Oa the steange wing of thought te fly 
O’er desert plums, aad hous dless deepa, 


And upward—through the voiceless sky;— 


And gathering from gema or flow'rs, 
Oy humid pearls from ocean wreck, 
And living rays from loftier themes— 
With blending tints thy courts te deck: 
And then, within thy bid-len deeps, 
Rousing thine own creations bright, 

In images of gath’ring thought, 

All glowing in the spirit’s light. 


Ant floats the musie of thy bliss 

In clear tones on the list*aing air, 

Or brightly kindling in the eye, 

Such radiance as angel’s wear. 

Thou beauteous zone of living gems ! 

Whose deep existence never dies— 

But lives——and lives--tho’ worlds and spheres— 
Tn chaos, from their orbits fly. 


Though time may shed his with’ring blight, 
O’er all the glories where he reiygns— 
Ani his cold ‘chisel’ furrow deep 

Tie brow—and earth's existence wane; 
And forms of beauty mould’ring low, 

Give back their dust to shell and flow’r; 
And all the dazzling things grow dim 
Which owe their birth to human pow’r— 


Thou spirit of a loftier cast, 

And a more godlike destiny 

Once living —and thy glorious pow’rs 
Are link’ with heaven's eternity! 
Away, false sceptick, who would quench 
This ray of immortality— 

With all thy studied argument— 

Frail mock'ry of philosophy. 
Aye—would’st thou worship only chanee, 
In spirits that the angels keep— 

And close thy wearied eye, at last, 

In darkness of eternal sleep? 

Go—gather wisdom froin the tints 

That glow upon the simple fiow’r ; 

Ant ask thy thonghts, wh» trae’d the path 
Through space—where mighty planets tow’r. 


Aad tara within thy sceptie soul, 

To rcan its own strange history— 

And ask, if chance could there impress 

The image of a deity! 

Soul—sou!—in this one word there lives 

More joy, than passing time could glean 

From earliest days, down to the hour, 

When closes its mysterious dream; 

Then onward—ray of other spheres, 

Nor dim thy high-horn plumage here; — 

Bot pare—unsullied—be thy flight 

Thou spirit of celestial spheres ! c. 
B—4, April 1833. 
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THE GROUND OF CHRISTIAN ilOPE. 

it is sumewhere stated, that a geutieman 
called on two of the wortnies of the Amer- 
ican Kevolution, a shurt Ume betore their 
decease, and put tv eacid of them the folluw- 
ing question: What were your leeliugs, dur- 
ing tae struggle for independence, with regard 
tu the resuitof that contest? I’o this iquiry 
Mr. Jetterson auswered, ‘i had maay doubis 
aud fears as to the result, but Lalways hoped 
fur the best.” ‘lo the same question Mr, 
Adains replied: ‘1 never sutfeved a doubt 
tw cross my mind as to the result; | always 
believed we should triumph.” A dilierence 
suimewhat similar to the oue here suggested, 
as having existed in the feelings of these dis- 
tinguished patriots, in relation to a particu- 
lar event, deeply interesting to theinselves 
and their country, is acknowledged to have 
obtained between primitive and modern 
christiavs with respect to their contidence 
and hope of final salvation. Modern chris- 
tians have many doubts aud fears, on this 
subject, mingled with their hopes. At least 
this is the case with very many of them,— 
Many good men have been kuown to have 
died in great darkness and uncertainty on 
this point. But it was not so with primitive 
christidns. ‘They seem rarely, it ever, to 
bave had a doubt cross their minds in regard 
to their own salvation; but appear always to 
have believed, that they should finally come 
off conquerers and more thau conquerors, 
through him that loved them and gave him- 
self forthem, ‘The attentive reader of the 
New lestament must have noticed the strong 
language in which the apostles and first 
christians express their confidence and hopes 
of final salvation. ‘Take the following pas- 
sages as instances of this. ‘We know that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house pot made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” ‘Beloved, now are we the sons 
ot God, and it doth uot yet appear what we 
shall be; but we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him ashe is.” ‘lam persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, bor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to sep- 
arate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” ‘This language is 
too strong and unqualified to be adopted by 
christians generally of the present day. But 
few are now to be found, who can appropri- 
ate the language of these and similar pass- 
ages in the New ‘Testame .t to themselves, as 
expressive of their own confidence and hope 
of salvation in a future world. 

But why is it so? How are we to account 
for this difference in the confidence and 
hopes of early and moderna christians, in re- 
spect to this subject? ‘That such ditvrence 
exists is generally admitted. I have beard 
trom the pulpit attempts to account for the 
difference, and have beard in them many 
plausible things said by way of accounting 
for it. Bat there is one circumstance that 
has not been sufficiently noticed, if at all 
taken into the account, but which, if 1 am 
not greatly mistaken, has had not a little in- 
Huence in producing this difference. ‘The 
circumstance to which Lrefer, is the change, 
which has in some measure taken place, in 
the graund of hope among christians, since 
the days of primitive christianity. 

The hopes of the first christians arose 
from their belief of certain great and lead- 
ing facets or truths of christianity, about 
Which they had no doubt, and of course, their 
hopes, partaking of the stability of the found- 
ation on which they rested, were themseives 
sure and steadfast. Of these, some of the 
iust important must now be noticed, The 
fact that Jesus Christ came into the world, 
as the Saviour of the world, of the whole 
workl, is one of those facts on whieh their 
hopes rested, without one chilling doubt or 
fear. Hence says one aposile, ‘*we have 
seen and do testify that the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world.” And 
another Apostle declares, ‘this is a faithful 
saying and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom Lam chief.” Wherever 
Jesus Christ was preached by the first her- 
alds of the gospel, he was proclaimed as 
“the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world.” From this fact, what is the apostolic 
inference? Here it is: ‘He that spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things?” Such is the hope this fact be- 
gets in every heart, where it is believed. 
And mustnot that hope which is inspired by 
the faith of a world’s salvation, be more 
firm and steadfast, as well as more consoling, 
than his who believes in the salvation of but 
a partof mankind? Itmay not be so. But 
really, this appears to be the conclusion of 
reason and common sense on the subject. 

Another fact which inspired primitive 
christians with hope, is the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. Hence says the 
apostle Peter, ‘blessed be the God and Fath- 
er of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according 
to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the deat, to an inheri- 
tance, incorruptible, undefiled and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for you.”— 
This fact the apostles published to Jew and 
to Gentile, at Jerusalem and at Athens, and 
in every place, where they preached the gos- 
pel, as the chief and most important ground 
of hope to a dying world,and without which 
all others would be of no avail, Ou this 
fact appear to have rested all their hopes for 
themselves, or for the world. If Christ had 
not risen, then were the living, in their view, 
yet in their sins, and all the dead were per- 
ished, were the dead to live no more forever. 
But if Christ had really risen from the dead, 
and of this they were fully persuaded, he 
had risen as the first fruils of the human 
dead; his resurrection was regarded as _ the 
earnest and pledge of the resurrection of the 
whole human family to an ftrmortal exis- 
tence beyond the grave. 

And this is another truth the belief of 
which gave strength and vigor to their 
hopes. Accordingly, Paul writes to the Thes- 
salonian christians, “I would not have you 
to be ignorant, brethren, coneerning them 
which are asleep, that you sorrow not, even 
as others who have no hope. For if we be- 
lieve that Jesus died and rose again, even 
them also that sleep will God by Jesus bring 
with him.” Again says the same apostle to 
the Corinthians, “knowing that he who rais- 
ed up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also 





by Jesus, and shall present us with you.” 
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Believing these things,—that Jesus C 
came into the world to save sinners, even 
the chief, that he died for our offences and 
rose again for our justification, and that in 
cousequence of his resurrection mankind will 
be raised to an immortal life in another 
world,—finally believing these great and glo- 
rious truths, the aposties and first christians 
had a “hope, as an anchor to the soul, sure 
and steadfast.” In these truths they found a 
ficm and immovable foundation for hope, 
and therefore their hope was strong and un- 
wavering. It was founded on a rock, 

And this hope of the first christians was 
productive of the happiest effects upon their 
feelings and conduct. Let us hear a little 
of their language upon this point. “Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom 
also we have access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. And hope maketh not asham- 
ed. For the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared unto all men, teach- 
ing us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live suberly, righteously 
and godly in this present worid, looking for 
that Blessed hope, and the glorious appearing 
of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. And every man that hath this hope 
in him, purifieth himself,even as he is pure.” 
Such was the ground, and such were the 
fruits, of christian hope, in the early days 
of christianity. 

But is such the ground of hope of chris- 
tiuns generally in the present day? Should 
you ask them ‘the reason of the hope that 
isin them,” would they not, in a majority of 
instances, refer you for an answer to their 
religious experience, to the happiness enjoy- 
ed in religion, to something they had felt, or 
something they had done in the way of reli- 
gious duty? ‘These things might be very 
good proof of their religious character, but 
surely they are not the appropriate ground 
of christian hope. ‘To consider them the 
ground of hope, would be to reverse the or- 
der of things, to put the effect fur the cause. 
Had the christians of Samaria been ques- 
tioned concerning their hope, when “there 
was great joy in that city,” would they have 
referred you to this “great joy” which they 
felt, or to the truths preached to them by 
Philip, as the ground of that hope? ‘To 
the latter most certainly. The joy they ex- 
perienced was the eilect of hope, inspired 
by a belief of “those things which Philip 
spake, and to which with one accord they 
gave heed,” when he ‘preached Christ unto 
them.’? And the religious peace and joy 
which christians at auy time experience, 
must be regarded as the effect, rather than 
the cause of christian hope. These certainly 
cannot exist where there is no hope, and 
therefore cannot beget in any that hope, but 
must be subsequent to and dependent on it, 
And it will be found that the rich comforts 
and consolations of religion are ouly experi- 
enced in counection with hope, and abound 
just in proportion to the strength and con- 
staucy of our hope for ourselves and for 
the world. Hence the first christians appear 
to be always happy, always joyful, though 
suifering the loss of all things,and ‘in deaths 
oft,” in the cause of the gospel. Their 
hope amidst all their dangers, trials and 
persecutions, never forsook them, but yield- 
ed them substantial consolation and support. 
For it rested on the sure word of God, on 
the great and immutable truths revealed in 
the gospel, for the hope and salvation of the 
world. Bat the hope that rests on our expe- 
rience, on our religious frames and feelings, 
must, from the very nature of the case, be 
subjeet to many doubts and fears, It cannot 
be expected that the superstructure will be 
more stable than the foundation on which it 
rests. If this be ever changing, how can it 
be otherwise, than that the hope resting on 
such foundation should partake of the same 
uustable and changing character. Besides, 
there is always a liability to be mistaken or 
deceived with respect to the experience we 
inay cousider religious, and therefore the 
hope, resting on this ground, must of neces- 
sity be attended with doubts and fears, with 
darkuess and uncertainty. 

Let me not here’be understood, as con- 
demning or lightly esteeming christian expe- 
rience or christian feelings. No; I would 
say where there are none of these, there is 
no religion. True religion is productive of 
the most blessed, the most heavenly feel- 
ings known on earth, and exerts the most 
salutary influence on the heart and life. But 
to make @ Saviour of our religious feelings 
and religious duties, as itis to be feared some 
do, to regard these things more highly than 
the blessed Saviour himself, or the great 
truths brought to light in the Gospel, as_ the 
ground of our hope toward God, is certainly, 
tu say the least, very reprehensible. And if 
such are left to experience the fruits of 
their own folly, to feel that they had “for- 
saken the fountain of living waters, and 
hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that ean hold no water,” it should be no 
matter of surprise, 

Nor would I be understood by any of the 
foregoing remarks to intimate, that cliris- 
tians now do not receive those great truths 
of christianity on which primitive christians 
built their hopes, or that they do not ac- 
knowledge them as important truths. But 
inay it not still be the case, that, while they 
acknowledge these truths as important, the 
minds of many have been too much, turned 
away from them, to other things, as a ground 
of hope? Has not their attention been too 
much confined to themselves on this subject? 
Has not their hove been strong or languid, 
about in proportion to the good they imag- 
ined they discovered in themselves? But the 
fact is, the proper ground of hope is wholly 
without themselves, in the truths brought to 
light in the gospel. And the hope that is 
“grounded and settled” on these, is founded 
on a rock; while that which rests on any 
other foundation, is built on the sand. 

OMICRON. 


oe 


The Louisville Journal says: ‘Daniel 
Willis, of Natchez, blew out bis brains with 
a pistol, a few days ago,on board the steam- 
er Orleans during her passage from New 
Orleans to his own home. He had spent, in 
gaming, aconsiderable sum of money be- 
longing to another, and prefered death to 
disgrace. 

Nicholas P. Trist of Virginia, formerly 
private secretary to the President, has been 
appointed Consul at Havana in place of 
Mr. Shaler. 

The President of the United States will 
leave Washington about the first of June on 





his Eastern tour, 
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Gardiner, Friday, May 3, 1833. 











Tue Losr Suir. The lost ship, which 
was confidently supposed for some time to 
be the Hellespont from Boston, proves to 
have been the ship Brittannia.. She was 
bound from England to Van Dieman’s Land 
with upwards of two hundred convicts on 
board. She took fire accidentally and was 
burned up. Over one bundred persons per- 
ished in the flames,consisting of méd,women 
and children. About seventy, including the 
crew and several passengers were saved by 
taking toaraft. ‘They were picked up and 
carried into Rio. 

—~—_—_. 

Linerauity. Hon. Thomas H. Perkins 
of Boston has given his mansion and land in 
that city, valued at 30,000, for an Asylum 
fur the Blind. 

—~—. 
Spring has eommenced in 
Monday last was as warm as one 
of the warmest summer days—the thermom- 
eter standing as high as $0 degrees. During 
the night it stood at 72, 

—>—— 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Br. M. McFarland will preach in Thorn- 
dike new Meeting House on Sunday next. 

Rev. A. A. Folsom of Hingham, Mass. 
will preach in Washington Hall, in Kenne- 
bunk, oa Wednesday evening, May 8.—Ser- 
vices to commence at 7 o’eclock. 

Br. A. A. Folsom will preach in Freeport, 
on Sunday the 12th inst. 
22S SE ET 


Married, 

In Biddeford, Mr. Abraham Davis, Jr. to Misa 
Mary J. Emery, both of Biddeford. 

In Kennebunk, Nicholas E. Smart, M. D. of Ken- 
nebunk-port, to Miss Dorothy M. daughter of Mir, 
Benjamin Smith, of the former place. 

—>—— 
Died, 

In Kennebunk, on Saturday morning last, Mes. 
Mary, wife of Mr. Daniel Towne, aged 33 years. 

In Berwick, 12th inst. Mr. Elisha Govawin, aged 
88 years. 

In Worcester, William Paine, M.D, aged 83, form- 
erly of Salem—a distinguished physician. 

At Portsmouth, Mra. Mary Sheaf, widow of Jacob 
Sheaf, Esq. und daughter of Edmund Quincy, of Bos- 
ton, aged 82, 
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PORT OF GARDINER, 

Wednesday, April 24 —Arrived, ech'r Eliau-Ann, 
Movers, W iscusset. 

Thursday, April 25,-~Arvived, sch’rs Sally-Ann, 
Perry, Sandwich; Caspian, Bicktord, Newpert; Janes 
Mourve, tall, Bostun; Hamer, Baker, Dennis; sloop 
itercules, Crowell, Barnstable. 

Saifed, wch've Elizabeth, Wait, Boston; Milo, 
Brousins, do.; Susan, Carter, do.; Mary-&-Betsey, 
Kelly, Sandwich. . 

Friday, April 26.—Arrived, sch'rs Post-Poy, 
Perry, Portland; Osp-ey, Waymouth, Salem; Lydia, 
Nickerson, Denia. = 

Saturday, April 27.—Arvived, ech’r Fame, Ca- 
lef, Portland; sloop Nancy-tHarvey, Phiney, Dennis. 

Sailed, sch'rs Love, Kelly, Sandwich; 
Nancy, do., deo; Pilot, Blanchard, Boston, Hieny, 
Crooker, Portland. 

Sunday, April 28.—Avrived, sch'r Betsey-&-Polly, 
Baker, Devnis. , 

Sailed, scl’'ra Catharine, Blanchard, Boston; Oak- 
lands, West, Providence; Parigon, Brown, Glouces- 
ter; Worromentogus, Wait, Boston; Cash, ‘Tarbex, 
do.; Evelina, Rogers, Dennis; DeW olf, Kelly, do. 

Monday, April 29.--Arvived, sch’ve Three-Broth- 
ers, Nickerson, Deame; Henry, Baker, do,; Betsey 
& Bliza, baker, do; Mary, Perry, Sandwich; tlenry, 
Edwards, Nantucket; Bonny-Boat, Coburn, Boston; 
tloop Llenarietta, Perry, Sandwich. 





nN “ 4 
NEW GOODS. 
ROBERT WILLIAMSON, 
Tailor. 
No. 2, Central Kow, 

NFORMS the public that he has just received from 

Boston, a select assortment of FASHIONABLE 
BROADCLOTHS,CASSIMERS VESTINGS 
&e. from which he will wake GARMENTS to order— 
at short notice aad in the best and most fashionable 
style. 

N. B. Anassertment of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING is kept constantly on hand. 

Gardiner, May 3, 1838. 

IMTERESTING. 
LIFE of MURRAY, with Notes, Appendix, 
index and Portrait. 

SVyAks#: CAPEN & LYON will publish in a few 

days a new and improved edition of the Life of 
Kev. JOsiN MURKAY. This edition will contain 
more improvements than any other now published, and 
it will be suld at a Less PRICK, 

The publishers, it will be recollected, stereotyped 
this work «a few months since, and made it the first 
volume ef the Usiversactist LinkaRry, and they 
are compelled to adopt this course, with a view to 
self-protection, as another edition without any good 
reason, has been thrown into the market by Uhomas 
Whittemore. 

lt must be distinetly understood, that thia course is 
not pursued to any profit, fur it yields none; but sim. 
ply with the intention of opposing the imjustice of 
another. 

Had the work really needed any imprevement, it 
would have afforded sume evidence of a Christian 
spirit to have suggested it to the publishers ; but this 
was not done, 

The Editor of the *Trumpet’ speaks ef reducing the 
price, &e.; and it is to be presumed, since be prints 
and publishes for the good of the cause, he will re- 
joice ina till greater reduction of the price. 

Boston, May 1, 1833. 





Universalist Books. 


HF, subseriber being about to relinquish the Book 

selling boviness—offers Ins Stock of Universaliat 
publications aT cost. Imerediate application must 
be made. 


Ballow on Atonement, 5@ cte. 
de. Notes on Parables, 58 
do. Letters on Revelation, 5@ 
do. Lecturés, 75 
do. Select Sermons, 75 

Balfour's Exsays, ? 60 

de. First Inquiry, 1 06 
do. Second do. 1 00 
do. On Immortality, &e. 1 00 
de. Keply tu Allen, 20 
do. du. to Hudson, 100 
do. do to “twart, 60 


Ballow’s Anciem History of Universatiem, 95 
W hittemore’s Modern do. do. 95 
do.  Noteson Parables, 

Wincherter'’s Dial. gues, 
Hutchinson's Trivimph, 
Dean’s Leciures, 
Pickering’s de. 
Life of Murray, 
Ballow’s aod Furner’s H F 
Streeter’s and do. é. 

A variety of Sermons, Pawphlets, 


ke. 
P. SHELDON. 
Gardiner, May 1, 1833. 


60 
60 
50 
75 
iS 
50 
46 
46 


hrist THE CHRONICLE. Worthy of Attention. 
nea Aud catch the manners living as they rise.’” f yt» T theo “- bic stock oda oa 


in any quantity, large, or small, even to a single 
F rimer—AT COST, and very magy articles MU 
LEss THAN COsT, 

There is no sham in this Advertisement, and all 
who wish to furaish themselves with apy articles «f 
the de-eriptium eubraced in his stuck, at prices lower 
than they can be purchased elsewhere, will de well to 
call immediately,—as the whole will be wound up, in 
about a month. 

The stock consists of 


| OOKS 
In the various denariments of literature, particularty 
4 very complete stuck of SCHOOL BOOKS, BIBLES 
and TESTAMENTS, 

BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

Stationary, Cutlery, and Fancy articles. 

. Many useful things, such as Whips, Comba, Razors, 
&c. and many things not so much in use as they ought 
to be—such as Sciasors, Thimbles, omen be Be. 
Jn all touch too numerous to particularize. 
ROOM PAPERS, 

From 12 1-2 ceots per roll upwards. Prices and Pats 
terns cannot fail to suit the utost prudent, economical’ 
and tasteful. 

TRAD ERS, SCHOOL COMMITTEES, IN- 
STRUCTORS and PARENTS ave particularly 
inviled to CALL AND SEE. 

\. A liberal credit will be given on purchases exceed- 
ing $20. 

N.B. Orders from persons at a distance who are 
known to the subscriber, will be answered promptly ¢ 
and the prices will be the same as though persoualty 
called fer, 

Call at the old Gardiner Book-store, néarly op- 
posite the Ferry. P. SHELDON. 

Gardiner, April 16, 1833. 





Copartnership Dissolved. 
FPXHE Coparinership heretofore existing under the 
firm of SPRINGER & GARDINER was dis 
solved by mutual consent on the first day of March last. 
All peraons having unsettled accounts with said firm: 
are requested to call on S. SrRin@eR and adjust the 

same, SAMUEL SPRINGER, 

CHAS. F. GARDINER. 

Gardiner, April 23, 1833. 





STATE OF MAINE. 
In the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three. 


An act regulating the surveying of Land- 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, io Legislature assembied, 
That it shall be the duty of the Land Agent to super- 
intend the surveying of land in this State according 
to the provisions of this Act; and he shall have power 
to appoint a County Surveyor in each county of the 
State for the purpose herein mentioned, 

Sec. 2 Be it further enacted, That the Land Agent 
procure @ Cempars or other instrument of approved 
coustruction, for a standard State Compass, and eacir 
of the county Surveyors shall at all times keep a field 
compass Of approved construction, aud suitable size, 
which having been compared with the State standard, 
shall be the standard compass in the respective counties, 
aud the Land Agent in the State, and the County Sur- 
veyors in their respective counties, shall examine all 
compasses presented to them for that purpose by their 
standard compass or otherwis*, and shall mark all sueh 
as they elall find essentially correct, with the capital 
letter M, and with euch other seal or device aa they 
} may deem proper; and shall also examine and measure 
all surveying chaing, and other instruments used in 
measuring of land, as may be presented to them for 
that purpose, and shall seal or mark sv that the same 
may be known, all such chains or other instruments ae 
may be found to be correct, and of suitable size and 
construction. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, ‘That the Select- 
men in the several town , may appoint any person res- 
ident in their towa or ia an adjacent plantation, or 
setullement, to be a surveyor of land for aterm of four 
years fromthe date of such license: Provided, that no 





Maiy-&- | 


person shall be appointed a surveyor of land by the 
| Selectnen of any town, unless he shall produce to 
them, a certificate from the Land Agent,or a Couuty 
Surveyor, that he is duly qualified in pwint of science, 
in the art of surveying laad in the most approved 
| method. The Land Agent, his assistants, the County 
Surveyors, and the Surveyors of land licensed as afore- 
said, shall have power, as public efficers, te lay out 
lands, renew bounds of land already laid out, accerd- 
ing to their original grants, to run lines, survey and 
measure Lind,and perform any other service proper fur w 
surveyor to do; and each ef them shall be entitled.to re- 
ceive two dollars per day for their services exclusive of 
expenses. ‘The Land Agent,and the County Surveyors, 
rhall be entitled to receive from those whe employ 
them to examine and certify their science in surveying, 
one dollar; fr examining, approving and making, or 
condemning # compass, one dollar; and for measuring 
and marking chain, or other instrument, fifty cents. 

Sec 4. Be it further enacted, What the Surveyors 
appointed and licensed pursuant to this Act shall be- 
fore entering upon the duties of their office take and 
subscribe the oaths required by the C..nstitution befure 
aome Justice of the Peace. And wherever aay such’ 
Surveyor ia employed in his office, in surveying land, 
or doing any other service in his office, and there shall 
be vecasion to employ persons to carry the chain, such’ 
chainmnan shall be appointed and approved of by the 
Surveyor, and shall take an oath faithfully to perform 
that duty, and such Surveyor shall have authurity to’ 
administer the eaine. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That whenever an 
Surveyor shall be required to run a line between ad- 
jeining proprietors, and in order to find the true course 
it shall be necessary for hii to run a vandom line, and 
if in so doing he shall run oa to the land of #9 adjoin. 
ing proprietor, such Surveyor, and his assistants shall 
not be deemed guilty of trespass in running such ran 
dom line. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, Thatit shall be the’ 
duty of the County Surveyors to ascertain the 
variation of the compass in their respective 
counties, in the month of June of each year, and shall 
return a eertificate hereof to the Land Oliice in Augus+ 
ta, vod also to the Registers of Deeda of the several 
counties, before the twentieth day of January then 
next following; stating therein, what is the variation 
(if any) and the time when, and the place where the 
same was ascertained, 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That the standard 
measure of length, for the measure of land shall be 
the yard as established in this State, to be divided 
into three equal parte, called feet, and each foot into 
twelve equal parte, called inches. ‘lwenty-two suclf 
yrds, shall inake one ehain; five and a hall yards one 
rod, pele or peareh: and ene thousand seven hundred 
and sixty yards one mile. Lard shall be measured 
horizontally amd the acré shall contain tem square 
chain, or one handres and sixty equare rods, equaf 
to four thowsand eight bundred aud forty square statute 
yards; six hundred and forty such acres being centain- 
ed in a square mile. The instruments fo be ased for 
measurmg distance in surveying on land shall Ge thé 
standard yard divided as aferesaid, made of metal of 





of durable nardé wood. ‘The chain to be made of met- 
al wire of epfhcient size to prevent a material varia- 
tiun in length by ave; to be twenty-twe yarde in length 
and divided into one bundred equal parts ef links; or 
the half chain of eleven yards in length, and divided 
into fifty links, and the rod, pole, or pearch, made of 
wood or metal and divided into twénty-five equal parts 
ot links. 

Sec 8. Be it further enacted, That no Surve 
hereafter employed to survey or measure land u 
give evidence, in amy cause nding in any Court in 
the State, or before referees, or arbitrators respecti 
the survey or measurement of land, unlers he shal 
make oath, if required, that the chain or measure used 
by him was conformable to the standrrds of this State 
established by law, at the time ench survey was made. 

House of Representatives, Feb. 26, 1833, 

This bill, having had three several readings 1m shige 
House, was referred tv the next Legislaturey and 
ordered to be printed in all the newspapers which 
publish the Laws of the State. Sent up tor copeure 


He oe NATHAN CLIFFORD, Speaker. 
In Senate, Feb. 27, 188%: 
This Bill, having had two several readings, was 
ordered tu be referred and printed in concurrence, 
FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, President, 
A true copy, Attest: 





Roseor G, GREENE, Secretary of State, 
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' ne arr ths innoceuce of child- 
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iy Sel POE apn the vivac | behalf & the Sabbath school at Bull’s Head, }. What Greek word is it which, Hike the Vose'’s .Wew Astronomy, 


“POETRY. 


From tre Evang heal Magemine, 

The reader will perceive that the telowing Hymo, 
3s partly « pared, The author of the original words, 
Thomas Moore, ba« justly been called * be greatesi 
Pytic poet of the age.” 

A HYMN, 
Air—"‘Oft in the atilly night.’* 
Adapted to sucred music, ami called Besnevituer. 


Of in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Kemem!rance brings ure light 
O/f Love divine around ine; 
The ‘still sinall voice’? bids me rejoice 
Io words of comfort spoken; 
And o'er life’s rack my miod looks back, 
To promises ne’e: broken. 


Thus in the stilly night, &c. 


When humbly  reeal 
The tokens of iii favor, 
1 see in Him of all 
The Father, Friend, and Saviour; 
And fect that He, whose love to me, 
Thus far has aot abated, 
Will never let ths grace forget 
A soul in bowe created. 


‘Fius im the stilly night, ke. 
A.C.T 








SS MisCLLANY. 


————_ — 





From the Religious liquter, 
A TiLet. 
THE HUMANE PHILANTHROPISTS. 

The Island of Hogolen, situated in the 
Southern Ocean, vis iviz been ceeorated, 
for its silubrious atmosplere, cle neut skies, 
beautiful landscapes, aud romaniie scenery, 
Thither, tae geandees and nove nen of u- 
rope and Asia olen r sort; for the recovery 
of health, and the enjoyment of cural pleas- 
ures. ne verdaut covling 
shades, runSliug ritsjand uuuberiess water- 
falis, wiich every whe e the eye ot 
the Visiter, Couspwe to renter it charming 
wird delightful. Gently arising to a hand- 
sone eievation above tae bel ot waters, to 
Waich it sees to miujesticaily and proudly 
stand, defying the ructe attacks of the rush- 
ing waves; it ailords a commanding pros- 
pect of the wide, expansive veer, m which 
isto be seen an occasional spot of earih, 
that towers above the dark blue elements; 
and looks with calm composure on the bois- 
terous surge thatrages aud leaves around 


meade Vs, 


siviae 


it—1 prospect, calculated to awakeu feelings 
of awe and devotion, minzled with aduiira- 
tion anddelight. ‘The miid temperature ox 
the climate, the rich productions of the earth, 
the sweer-scented gales, watted from beds of 
roses; and fields of gums and spices; and the 
pure streaims of water (hat sursie from HANDY 
a fountain, serve to make it emphatically 
the dwelling place of Picasure and Co tens. 
It would seem that Nature in her playful 
moments, here exercised her art, in prepar- 
jog a place for amusement and gratificati 5 
and tor exbiliting her gifts and favors of uu- 
paralleled muuificence. Hid theGreeks,who 
dreamed of @ Lanv of repose and haleyon 
joy, situated beyond the Ovean’s tide, onee 
visited this tranquil and happy elime, they 
would hive rea lily reeognized the reality of 
their blissful anticipations. , 
The natives have their peculiarities in 
their manners and and modes of 
living; aud are somewhat dissinilar to the 
rest of the human species. They are 


tle, mild, and inoifeasive, kind and hospita- 


customs, 


towards relatives, and humane and benevo- | 
lent to the afflicted and distressed. They 
pay but little attention to iutellectual ine | 
provement; and the arts and are | 
almost wholly neglected. Bat though igno- | 
rant, they are not rude or barbarous—though 
effeminate, they are far from being wanton | 
or profligate. ‘Their wants are few and ea- | 
sily supplied. ‘Huving all things common,’ 
and satisfic.l with a competence, they bive in | 
domestic harmony and felicity, strangers to | 
covetousness, euvy and pride. Their pro- | 
lifie soil spontaneously producing all kinds | 
of fruit and vegetation known in tropical | 
climes, they have but litth Ivbour to per- | 
form. Most of their tine ix devoted ta so- 
cial intercourse, civil recreations, and inno- 
cent amusements, ‘They have been for ma- 
ny generations a happy people. 


sciences 


Ambition! that passion dire, which so oft, 
Regard ess of moral right or weone, ploughs 

Her rechless way, to thrones of pow'r and fime, 
Through fields of carnage, cruelty and death; 
Awd fastens on the necks of fathers, 

O) -pression’s yoke —or with more sav ge cuet, 
Docarcerates i tie gloomy dengeon, 

Or wracks apon the engines of torture, 

The kindred sons that ueet a tyrants own, 
Has o-'er her blood-stained fl ig wotueled: 





Nor with base arts and sirides presmaptuous, 
Endeavoured to obtam ue poate sway 

Jnthis dehg ital cline of rural bless 

—— Win! the scourge of nations, 
Who tae «0 oft on wheels of un tddaed + ge 
Rode firth with the ced arin of death upraised, 
Throwmyg bis areows of destruction roan |, 

W as never known to bligat thie ecmotey Cir 
With withering curse, oor Gl the saxtous wind 
With dread, by the awiul clang or of arius— 








Here the teaver mother, franie with grief, 
Hax ne'er ber hoor istewele | torn. noe warled 
The lose of a curbing, favorite ehabt, 

Straved trom a parents bh wue—a PeORIGAL, 
Deal ts rei ou - wne 
Mere the ov, hin’s ery, aut the wiiow’. aaa 

Were ne'er prtve i faith iaonehiag, vloowe steain’s, 
Por Father, it bam --whe oo section fell 

To ria, reveley, ant mitin git beoile— 

A slave to loatlio pissin, and te vice.— 

Crochy aul Vader have often ran 

Their sanzguinacy rower te, th resting fur blued— 
Preving si age Toa hag ina swcepee, 

Ant difa-ing on ery, g tet, and wee 

Jate the 
But newer reacve d thus sacred bh ippy shore. 


*,anbto sertae A 


tl-< 


set othes+ atredes of in vag 


No! here pleaswe’s foots eps we clearly tracede< 
wd, Warm ony forever dvelly 

No eoeny'’s fol bead dath mar the pace 

OF this evle-tial clime, where tien isuipweigos, 
Awl allin anion yr, te bie-s the whole, 

Pra lition however says, that at an early 
period of their history, a malignant and in- 
veterate Coiiugion (rot unlike the Asiatic 
epism dic Calera) broke out sud lenly in 
the lslaud, aad raged with great Vivlenee, 
sweeping thousands with the bes n of de- 
struction toa premature srive, 


Here con 


It prosecu- 


and, like the Arabian Samiel, p-ostrated be- 

peath its withering and benumbing power, 

whatever came in contact with its destruc- 

tive and deadly touch. Thouch blooming 

health, vigorous activity, and corporea| 

strength, were depicted on the countenance. 
when the blu-hes of the rising moru bespoke 

the coming Cay; yet, not unfrequently, ere 
the shadex of eveuing approached, the pale. 
wa Visage of decay, was seen setting o» 
the brow.—ln a moment the rudly ennplex- 
joo would give way for the sunken eve and 
eheek of dissolving nature. No age 





reti- | 


| by a serpent. 


ted i h' it era of **God’s people” in behalf of various 
to. Tee > eo: . as it ..” . . . . 
ed tts ruthess ravazes with unabating fury; | indivi laals, and institutions, and fora diver- 


itent fither.”” 


church, and all Christians in Rochester,’ in 





manhood, nor the wisdom of age could af- 
ford any safeguard against the 
the relentless destroyer. And an extermin- 
ation of all the inhabitants of the sland, 
seeined inevitable. , 
Intelligence of their deplorable circum- 
stances and distressed situation 3000 reach- 
ed the continent; and physicians from China, 
ltaly, and Greece repaired thither, to apply 
the healing art, tothe deliverance of tuls 
devoted people, who as yet were wholly 1g- 
norant of the laws and principles of the av- 
imab economy, and the properties and pow- 
ers of medicine. ‘The faculty applicd their 
specifies—but to no purpose. ‘They admin- 
istered their nostrums—but all in vain. The 
malady mocked their skill, and laughed at 
their exertions. The disease was new—the 
remedy they did not know, And though 
some ingratiated themselves into the aflec- 
tions and confidence of the people, by hav- 
ing a few partially recover, that were under 
their charge, sti the pestilence prevailed. 
Ail nature seemed clad in the sable garb ot 
mournful grief. The Angel of Death hov- 
ered over the place, bearing the pall of eter- 
nal ruin. From morning until evening, the 
loud ery was echoed far and near, ‘is there 
no balm in Gilead—is there no physician 
there?? Rachel sat weeping in pensive sor- 
row, under the bending boushs of the Cy- 
press, aud refused co solation: For her 
loved one was not—her darling child was 
dead. Hope—mian’s last, best friend, moun- 
ted on her pinions—fluttered awhile ta aw- 
ful suspense, theu fled the tragic scene, 
L. L. S. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
ieee 
(Fvom the Magazvineand Advocate ) 
BU KCHANDiOM EN ROCHESTOR. 
Massas. Scisnen & Gaosu—On Monday 
evening, of this week, i heard the celebrateu 
revivalist aud parentot Proveyisin, Jedediah 
Burchard, in Rochester, aud as 1 was soime- 
What amused with his peculiar ecceutrici- 
ties, his folly, and above all,his perfect phar- 
isaital contempt of Universalism, 1 have 
concluded to submit to the readers of the 
Magazine and Advocate, a few extracts of 
his rhipsedies. Nothing, ti ny opinion, 
could justify you, as the conductors of a re- 
ligious journal, so giving puolicity to such 
| pibpable *+zeal without knowledge,” but that 
the public nriy be aware oF the course now 
taken by this ‘‘paragen of moderna revival- 
ists,”? to insure the **wouderiul success” so 
much vauuted by his idulatrous admirers, I 
suy tdolatrous, (and I think the term is not 
misapplied.) for L verily belicve should he 
command tis hearers to kiss the sole of bis 
revercnd fuct, the mandate would be obeyed 
by some, nay, many of his man-made con- 


verts! If L use strong language, I think the 





doctrines which this ranting euthusiast ad- 
vocates with such unremitting zeal and un- 
wearied personal eilort, are as destructive of 
| ihe peace of the family and social cirele, as 
they are adverse to the best interests ofcom- 
munity, and dishonorable to the Author of 
our existence, 
Histext was taken from Numbers xxi: 8,9. 
After a short exordiuin, and a second 
| reading of the selected passage, he proceeds 
thus: *‘Now you have the meaning of this: 
} it was to give the sinners of Rochester a 





to tell the sinners of Rochester that the *‘ Lord 
suid unto Moses, make thee a fiery serpeui, 
and set itupon a pole” for their especial and 
exclusive benefit! This was commag to the 
point, not in a circumlocutory way, but 
direct. ] 

“Siu is a highly sublimated and subtle 
poison, creeping throush every vem and ar- 
tery; and poor sinners stuag by the devil, 
must look to Christ or die.” 

“God's word is as goud as his bond. Will 
youtake it?) Yes, Goto heaven. [| Parn- 
ng to the left.] Will you? No. 


i 
to hell. ’—*Passing along by « tent i heard 


a groaun—went hi—tound a poor sinner bitten | 
. ' 
Father James, [he appears 


to have been an acquaintance,| why deu’s 
you look up at the serpem? Canuot—tenut- 
cloth is inthe way. Here, Heury, [a felaw 
laborer, undoub edly,] take hold—uelp puil 
hin our—there, place hi: on that tittle bile | 
lovk, where he can have a fair view of the 
serpent, ‘ 
the pole. Cannot raise up—poison Lokiig 
hold of his vitals, Youll die in tweaty imiu- 
utes if you dows lovk up!l Sisht dim—can’e 
see any thing. Henry, tur. bis head a tic- 
tle to the lett—rizht up there, | POLIO Up 
ward, to an angle of about 43 dez.] now, 
open your eyes,—just opens,—catcoes a 
slimpse of the serpeat—is healed—runs to | 
w the tent—work done.”——* Lhe only | 
compliment Lask from God, is, to send my 
tu lience away dissatisfied with themselves 

[Very modest, Jededith, to ask but one com- 
pliment of your Maker, and that a boon so | 
easily granted.} 

‘S-arce one iawyer out of fif'y isa Uni- | 
versilist—noo lawyer, takiag the Bible as | 

F0Ps Law Book, could be a Universatist.— | 
[Why not? Hear the reasons.) The pole 
indi the serpent are set up—lut whit goo! | 
ean they do you unless you look at them? 
Will you look uo, Sic? No. Then die | 
Mr. Universalist.°—** Now here’s a table— | 
Will you sit down and eat, Mr. Universalist? 
No», Pil look on; that will do jas as well.— 
lve found ont anew way. Pina philoso- 
pher, Then starve! How rational! Mr. 
Juwltge, will you lok up? No Why? ivs 
of no use. What connexion between look- 
ingupata brazen seepert ant thecure of the 
bite of a fie‘y servent?) Nonsense! Will 
you expliin? Cannor, Will you look up? 
No. Judre, Lawyer, Colonel, Esquire, all 
refuse and aie asatool; while a man of 
common sense comes forward, without rais- 
ing anv objections, and lives.” 

Before the discourse was delivered, about 
forty or fifty written requests were read, 
and nearly double that number verbally pro- | 
‘aimed from the pulpit, soliciting the pray- | 





sity of purposes, [| made notes of a suffi- 
‘tient number to exhibit the general charac- 
ter of the whole. [T onitthe munes, although 
they might, in most cases, be supplied, 


hood, the vivacity of youth, the strength of 


attacks of | 


subject warrants ine so to do, tor the leading | 


ble to stranzers, affectionate in their feelings | Chance to look and live.” (Very flattering, | 


‘Luen go | 


Now, Father James, look up at | orn he had abused, 


| bis conduct—starnmered an apology, and re- 


now under her care.” : 
“Mr. , a poor distressed sinner, who 
'has been uuder deep conviction for two 
years, and endeavoring to get religion, now 
come to Rochester for that purpose, enireats 
God’s people to pray for him.” 
| ‘These requests were occasionally beoken 
| off by some encouraging remark of the 
speaker; such as “still liberty—bear that re- 
quest—be rapid—Christians, keep throwing 
up your hearts to God for salvation—poor 
devils, going to hell like acompany ot bang- 
men”—and other incoberent jargon, which 
though necessarily heard in “the ear,” need 
not, and for the sake of decorum should not, 
be published on the ‘thouse-tops.” Verily, 





a sound mind,” but “the spirit of fear.” 


M. L. F. 
Henrietta, Monroe county, March 30,1833. 
—_— 
PRINCIPLE. 


There is one thing which we should like 
to see, viz. men, acting upon principle, in- 
stead of poliey. If a mau change bis posi- 
tion, either in political or religious” matiers, 
we like to see hin do it, irom principle.— 
if he speaks weil of his eighber, we like to 
have hin do it from principle, not because 
he expects to be paid torit. if he give goods 
Lo the poor, we like to see hiin do it, vot to 
set a name, but upon the principle of unos- 
entatious benevolence. ifthe go to church, 
we like to have hin do i beeause the servi- 
‘es of the sanctuary are a salisfaction tw 
him. li he join a society, we like co see him 
do it purely upou the pringiple, that the ob- 
jector the society meets lis approbation, 

Now in relation to this last port, | appre- 
heud that there are a great many in fault. I 
know, indeed, (and Lhave felt many tines 
mortified for them,) there are professed Uni- 
Versalists, Who care no more for the doctrine 
we preach, than they do fur the man in the 
moon;—and who woakl never raise a finger 
for iis support, were it bot that itis a means 
of pulling down orthodoxy. Such men, 
hough they may be good husbands, good 
fathers aud peaceable citizens, are a pest to 
iny society, and if permitted to carry any 
sway, will eventually ruin it. If ali such 


would be a special benefit to the cause ol 
truth, and they would merit the thanks of its 
ealiriends. {tis no great satisfaction toa 
preacher, to think he is preaching to a class 
who care not what doctrine he advocates, 
provided, he gives a successful clue at their 
neighbors. ‘he tact is, though it is pleasing 
io see ahouse well filled, yet, unless we are 
satisfied that the seed will fall on ‘*good 
rround,’—into good and hovest hearts, we 
know our Jabour will profit nothing. We 
will say to each and every one, if you love 
| the doctrine of the gospel, we ask your sup- 
port. If not, then we pray you to make no 
profession of it, or pretensions to friendship 
to those embarked in its defence. 
Religious Inquirer. 
—a 

Tue Benevotent Qeaxer.—Doctor P.,a 
Quaker of Philadelphia, is very kind to the 
pour. In the tines of sickness, produced by 
whatever cause, he is always ready and wil- 
}ling to assistthem. His benevolence, in 
such cases, exteuds tarther than his gratui- 
tous services asa physician. Of course he 
is beloved. 
Our streets are frequently somewhat 
i 








crowded with building materials—so much 
| so as often at particular places to prevent 
two vehicles from passing each otber, if the 
driver of either is disposed to be obstinate, 

As the Dr. was one day proceeding to visit 
| a patient, his progress was impeded by a 
dray—the driver of which had stopped his 
horse in one of those narrow passages. Af- 
ter waiting several minutes, the Dr. reques- 
ted the drayman to allow him to pass. ‘The 
latter, who had heard of, but did not know 
| the former, poured forth a volley of the vil- 





' est abuse upon the ‘straight coat,’ and swore 
| he would not move till he thought proper. 
‘Well friend,’ said the Dr., ‘all 1 have to 
| observe is this: if thee should get sick, or 
any of thy family should ever be in distress, 
send for Dr. P., he will do all he can to as- 
sist thee,’ 
I need scarcely say that the heart of the 
drayman was subdued by the kindness of the 
He was ashamed of 


moved the obstruetion as speedily as pussi- 
ble. 

How true it is, thit ‘a soft ronzue break- 
eth the bone.’ If the Dr. had cursed the 
drayman til midnight, he would have re- 
ceived nought bat cursing and blows in re- 
turn, "This may be thou cht a small matter, 


but it furnishes a usetul lesson.—Christian | 
| Messenger. 


> 
‘*He that believeth not stall be damned.” — 
“Dr, Campbell uses the word condemned 
instead of damned, in his version of this 
passage. In relation to the passage as it 
stands in our common translation he says, 
‘This is not a just version of the Greek 
word, ‘The term ‘duinned?’, with us, relates 
solely to the doom thit shall be pronounced | 
upon the wicked at the last day. This ean- | 
not be affirmed with truth of the Greek word 
‘katakrino,’ which compounds exactly to the 
verb condemn. All the Latin translations | 
know say ‘condemnation? &e. 
He that believeth not shall be damned, is 
a sentesee which is quoted in our day im 
proofof the doctrine of endless misery ,with 
as much assurance as if it were not possible 
to deny or resist the evidence it conveys, 
Yet it is evilent from the above extract from 
Dr. Campbell, that he thought a believer iv 
the doctrine of endless misery had too much 
sense to apply this passage i of of th: 
acuta pply this passage in proof of that 
The word ‘Janned,’ he says has no refer- 
ence solely to the down whieh shall be pro- 
nounced upon the wicked at the last day.— 
And again that this is nota just version of 
the Greek word which occurs in this place, 
Indeed, why is it not a just version if this 
passage refers to thatdoom? Itis evident 
from this textas having reference to that 
subject. It would be well for Sthose who 
quote this passage as proof of the doctrine 
of endless misery, and who aceuse Univer- 





“Mr, -—- requests the prayers of this 
*hureh, and all Christians in Rochester, that 
he may he converted to God, and also iy 
eholf of t vo brothers in Buffalo, and one 
in Conada.” 

** Miss —~ requests the prayers of God's 
neonte on her behalf, and that of an impen- 





“Mrs. solicits the prayers of this 


salists of perveriing scripture when they 
say that the word signifies merely to con- 
demn, if they woull real the comment of 
th Campbell, and leara a little modesty at 
east. 


“God bath not given” this man “the spirit of 


characters would jeave our ranks entirely, it 








English word ‘damned,’ relates solely to the 
dooin that shall be pronounced on the wick- 
ed at the last day? 

2. If the word ‘katakrino’ does not relate 
to that future sentence in this text, will you 
tell us ‘n what passage it does relate to that 
subject, and give us the proof that it bears 
such a meaning ? Ww. 


—@~— 
EXTRACTS FROM BULWER. : 

Say nothing respecting yourself, either 
good, bad, or indifferent; nothing good, for 
that is vanity; nothing bad, for thatis affec- 
tation; nothing indifferent, for that is silly. 

Never chase a lie, for if you keep quiet, 
truth will eventually overtake and destroy it. 

Never trust a person who solicits your 
confidence, for, in all prebability, be will be- 
tray you. 

If you wish to make a fool of a man, first 
see if you can easily flatter him, and if you 
can succeed, your purpose is half gained. 

Secure the approbation of the aged, and 
you will enjey the confidence, if not the love 
of the young. 

Our affections and our pleasures resemble 
thuse fabulous trees described by St. Oderic 
—the fruits which they bring forth are no 
sooner ripened into maturity than they are 
transformed into birds, and fly away. 

By examining the tongue of the patient, 
physicians find out the diseases of the body, 
and philosophers the diseasesof the mind. 

There i« nothing that a vicious man will 
not do to appear virtuous! He loves nothing 
so well as his mask, | have known persons 
who in four weeks have not changed their 
shirts; but who nevertheless put on a clean 
collar daily, that they may appear clean. 

A mat of an open character, naturally 
discovers his faults more than his virtues— 
the foriner are not easily forgiven, because 
the latter are not seen. 

Cato the elder, was wontto say that “The 
Romans were like sheep—a man were better 
todrive a flock of them, than one of them.” 

Those who are easily flattered, are always 
easily cheated. 

nm 

Loss of Life. Why should we fear to 
lose a thing, which being lost, cannot be re- 
wretted? And since, moreover, we are 
threatened with deaths of so many various 
kinds, is it not worse to fear them all than 
to sufler one of them? And what matters 
it when it happens, since it is unavoidable? 
Socrates being told that the thirty tyrants 
had condemned him to die. “And so has 
Nature, then,” said be. What a folly it is 
for us to afflict ourselves about a passage 
that exempts as from all trouble? As our 
birth brought us the birth of all things, so 
when we die, all things to us wil be dead. 
Therefore, to lament that we shall not be 
alive a hundred years hence, is as absurd as 
to be sorry that we were not in the land of 


the living a hundred years ago, Death is 
the beginning of another life. Sodid we 


weep, and so much itcost us to enter this, 
and so did we put off our former veil when 
we entered this present state. Nothing can 
be a grievance that is but for once; and is it 
reasonable to be so longin fear ofa thing 
thatis of so shortduration? A long life and 
ashort life are, by death, made all one 
forthere isno longnorshortto things that 
are no inore. 
—— a 
Deceitful Promises.—Of late I have heard 
of several cases where Universalists have 
been denied the privilege of occupying meet- 
ing-houses, to erect which they had freely 
bestowed their money and labor under the 
express promise that they should have the 
use of the bouse when not otherwise occu- 
pied. These are useful lessons, and I hope 
will be duly improved by our friends. But 
I now notice them for a different reason.— 
The fact may not be generally known, that 
all subscriptions can be recovered in due 
course of law, if the promises that induced 
them to be given can be proved ina court of 
chancery. In one or two instances this has 
heen done. And in every instance it should 
he done, if we value our rights as Christians, 











or would promete common honesty and fair 
dealing among our Partialist brethren, 
Evangelical Mag. 
i 

The Weeping Willow.—If you ask me to 
point out one tree more graceful than all 
others, | would point out the Weeping Wil- 
low. Its long silk-like boughs droop not 
less pensively than the eye-lids of some sleep- 
ing beautv; aud when the air stirs them, 
what a delicious motion waves among them ! 
—where is the painter that can impart such 
a motion to his canvass?—where the poet, 
whose strains have such music i; them as 
that which lives in the weeping willow?— 
Where throughout all the works of nature, 
is any object more beautiful than this? 

——_—- 

“T' isahad rule that won’t work Both 
ways.”’—A Missionary who had used this 
saying in the hearing of an Indian whom he 
was instructing, on an occasion of listening 
to his pupil’s progress in Arithmetic, asked 
him “how much is twice two?” Indian~— 
“four.” “How much is twice four?” In- 
dian—‘fwo.? ‘How can that be,” said 
the missionary. “Because,” replied the In- 
dian, “ft is a bad rule that wou’t work both 
ways!” So much for proverbial sayi gs, 
says Sancho the Proverbialist.—Transeript, 

——_ — ‘ 

Theman whom T call deserving the name, 
is one whoce thoughts and exertions are for 
others, not himself, whose hizh purposes are | 
adopted on just principles, and never aban- 
doned, while heaven or earth afford means 
of accomplishing them, He is one who 
will neither seek an indirect advantage by a 
specious road, nor take an evil path to gain 
a real good purpose.—Scott, 

—— 

Nothing could be more touchingly beauti- 
ful than the answer ofa little deaf and dumb | 
boy in the London Asylum toe the question 
‘why God bad blest others with the faculty 
of speech and hearing, and deprived him of 
them?? He burst into tears, and wrote, 
‘Even so, Father, for soit seemed good in 
thy sight.’ 





4 Counterfeit Reverend.—The last Win- | 
chester (Va.) Republican, has a severe arti- | 
cle setting forth the alleged impositions of | 
an indivi inal who figured there some months 





The Dr. farther says “this word, ‘kata- 
krino,’ may refer to that future sentence or 
it may not.” In this text he evidently thinks 
it does not. There are one or two questions 





which we should like to have answered. 


avo, under the name of Doctor Heuwherger, 
That paver asserts that ‘in the assumed ca- 
pacity of priest he had the audacity to cele- 
brate mass, in the chanel at Winchester,’— 
and cautions the public against himas a 
‘bold imposter.’ 


COMPENDIUM of Astronomy; intended 
simplify and illastrate the principles of tha; “ 
ence. Adapteiite the use of Common schools, 4, sti. 
as higher Senvimaries, by Joun Vose, A. M a 
princrpal of Pembroke Academy, and author of , ~~ 
er work on Astronomy. t 

**In the above Astremomy it has been the object 
render the principles of the science so simple x. 
they may be easily understood, and it may be wi a 
useful w the scholar whose means do not carry hin 

yond the Common Distriet Schouls, as to hin ‘ 
studies at an Academy.” Ms 
—ALSO— 

THE YOUNG ASTRONOMER 

Designed for Primary Schools, illustrated with C 
by Samuret WokcesteR. New stereotype edin” 

just published by Carter, Hendee & Co. Boston mr 
for sale by P. SHELDON ud ‘ 


&F Teachers, School Commitiers, and others ; 
terested in education invited to call and examine a 
above. Copies furnished gratis for €Famination. 


April 16, 1883. 
~~ Since 
NEW BOOK-KEEPING 
For Schools. 
OOK-KEEPING suited to the business of Tra 
ders, Farmers and Mechanics, musth: by sip le 
entry, and designed for Schools. To which js added 
a key to certain paris of the Mercantile Arithmet, 
, Michael Walsh, A. M. author of the Mer caniij, { 
stihmelie. 
_ “ti is important that the elements of Book-Keey. | 
ing, in some simple form, make a part of the prover ; 
education of youth, Aitention to accounts is aimays 
necessary to secure habits of punctuality and eon. 
my, and the megleet of them is often dirreputable ang 
injurious, 

The above manual is prepared for common seho, la 
ane in conf rity to the views of many persons Whose 
remarks on the subject suggested the ; lan. 

As it is intended to exemplify the theory in a famil. 
tar way, and to show its application to the traug 
dealings, and expenditure of commen fife, it is hoped. 
that Losteuctors, who have experienced the difficulty 
vt teaching Book-Keeping, practically, 1 y means of I 
large systews adapted to great commercial transaction. 
willbe induced, on taal, to approve this werk, and 
will find it, in some degree, convenient and uselul to 
them.” 

The following recommendation is from Ebenezer 
Moseley, President of the Essex Agriculiurai So. 
crely: 

“thave examined Watsn'’s Bock-Keey ing with 
sone care, and can truly sav bhave been inuch pleas. 
ed with the examination. Itis plain and simple, and 
well adapted to eommoause. A practice of may 
years in ny profession has led me to notice, that lad 
book-keeping, or no book-keeping, have been fruity! 
sources of tigation among our farmers ani mechanics, 
I would recommend that a plain, easy system, hike the 
one y pepared by Mr. Walsh, should be taught in every 
commen schowlin our country, and be considered as 
an essential part of common education.” 

Just published by CARTER, HENDEE & Co. 
School Book Publishers, Bostun. 

C.H. & Co. also publish— Walsh's Mercantile 
Arithmetic, adapted to the Commerce of the U. 8. 
in its domestic and foreign relations; with an appen- 
dix, containing practical systems of Menseration and 
Guaging. 

‘this Arithmetic has passed through at least twenty 
editions, and is now generally used as the staudard 
Mercantile Arithmetic in New England.—Ainy Le used 
in Schools as a sequal to Swith’s. Just received and 
for sule by P.*Hb LDON, 

UF Teachers, School Committees, and oth rs inter- 
ested in Education invited to eall and examine the 
above. Copies furnished grutis for examination. 











NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
series of Introductory Sehool Books, by bi. L.. 
baRNUM, just published, viz.— 

The Child’s First book of Spelling and Reading; with 

Sixty-seven engrasings. 

The Child’s Second Bovk of Spelling and Reading, 
connected with the Elements of Writing; with 
fifty-five engravings. 

The Child’s Third Book of Spelling, Reading and 
Writing, connected with Name: ation ani Mensu- 
ration; with Maps and Engravings. Being an 
easy introduction to Arithmetic and Geography. 

First Book of Geography, connected with Spelling, 
Reading and Writing.  Iustrated by thirty Mape, 
and many beautiful Engravings. 

The Author’s leading principle ix assoctation; im- 
parting ideas in the most natural and expeditious man- 
ner, by representations of visible familiar oljects.— 
‘The system begins with the most simple words in the 
English Language, and progresses step by step to the 
higher branches of study, keeping up a constant review 
of the matter in each preceding book. Much could 
be said opor the pecaliar merits of these books, were 
it necessary. They ave cheap, interesiing, and invit- 
ing to the eye. It is designed te atisact attention, 
eheit thenght, engage curiosity, encourage inquiry, 
and excite reflection, upon natural principles. 

Just published by Carter, Henper & Co. 
School Bo. k Publishers, Boston, and for sale by P. 
SHELDON. 

> UT achers, School-Committees and others inter- 
ested in Education are invited to call and examine the 
above. Copies furnished gratis for examination. 

Gardiner, April 17th, 1833. 


WANTED, 
A LOAN OF $1000 00 ior the term of three 
or four years, for the security of whieh, real es- 

tate in this vilkige will be 5 ledged, wand 6 1-2 per eomt 
interest will be paid anauably in advanee. A line, 
irom any oerson disposed ts ban as above, directed 
to A. B. Gardiner, and lodged im the Post Otiee. will 


receive prompt attention 
Gardiner, Feb. 26. 1888. 








yoreces ts hereby giveo, that my sen, Simoes 
Oscar Braps!t kEb1, has hereafter ful! pewer 
from me to transact in his own name and ter his own 
benefit any business whatever; and | relense all e!aim 
to his wages or profits therein, net holding my-elf re- 
sponsible enther directly or indiveetly for any debts or 
trabilities of his contracting 
SIMON BRADSTREBT. 

Gardiner, April 3d, 1838. 


LL Societies, Clubs, or individuals who max 
wich statedly or oceasionally to eecupy Masenic 
Hall in this villege, are intormed that the eubseriber is 
authorized to turnish the same hereafer, warmed ané 
lighted, for a reasonable Compensation, Une persone 
only will have the charge of the Hall mm fatere. 

WM. PAKTKIDGE. 

3w 





Gardiner, March 28, 1888. 








RA’ AWAY, 

qe OM the subscriber on the 17th inst. ae indentedi 

apprentice by the name of Siprey West 
Said West is 18 years of age, about five and a half 
feet high, light complexion, light brown hair, blue ey ee 
aml ofa generalawkward uppearance. He war bernd 
to the subseriber as an appreatice to the Black-smith: 
Business, by the Overseers of the town of Jay abet 
four years ago. All persons are cautioned againet 
giving him employment or trusting bim, and ene ee=® 
will be given as a reward fur his yeturn. 

KEUBEN HATOH. 

Hallowell, March 18, 18388. 


LUMBER COMMISSION BUSINESS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JONATHAN NORCROSS would inform the 
oF commercial men of Maine that he has lately estab- 
lished himself in this city, and will give due attention 
to all business entrusted to him. Reing well int- 
@! with al kinds of Machinery, &c. he thinks he cam 
Rive satisfaction to those who may want to make per- 
chases. All information that may be requered will be 
cheerfully given. 
Dim nsion Lumber will command as good a price im 








, Philadelphia ax in any other market in the U. &. 


potrease may be made to 

on. Geo. Evans, 

Cap. Jons P. Hunter, } Gas diner. 

Jacop MeGaw, Raq. 

Luuuerr & Fisuee, Banger. 
Nokcruss & Mason, 

No. &7, North Front st, Philadelphia. *§nc. 
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